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a member of the 


veet promotion 1 AMERICAN NATIONAL? 


If not, dont you think he should be? 


He would profit from reading COW BUSINESS. 


Tariff protection 


astiniie <Ceeuees He would enjoy the PRODUCER. 
He would like the feeling of working with his 
fellow cattlemen for the benefit of the industry. 


Research eeeee 


WHY DON’T YOU talk with your friends about 
membership in this great organization that is 
Income taxes doing so much for the industry? If each member 
would get just one new member, the association 
would double in effectiveness overnight. Your 
elitienty -easpiheiiuond association can do a better job for you if you will 
do this for your association. 


saa Get a New Member Today | | if 


American National Catflemen’ Ss Assn. | _ 
801 E. 17th Ave. . 
Denver 18, Colo. 
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Get an EFarly Start 
on Protective Measures 
against Shipping Fever! 


Franklin Corynebacterium Pasteurella Bacterin builds strong 
resistance against the Hemorrhagic-Septicemia factor. 


This disease can be so disasterous that many stockmen find it 
pays to give their calves an early dose followed by another dose 
shortly before weaning or shipping. 


This second shot acts as a booster, building stronger resistance 
for the time when it is most needed. 


The surest way to keep Shipping Fever losses at a minimum 
is to vaccinate against the Hem-Sep factor and at the same time 


apply the kind of good management practices that avoids exposure 
to pneumonia. 


New Franklin Product SCREW WORMS 


Aids the Digestive Process Protect your animals with a Franklin 


FRANKLIN RUMEN eg bys es - type 
ACTIVATOR at suits your preference. Franklin 


EQ 335, a Gov't formula smear with 
inoculates the rumen with beneficial bacteria Lindane and Pine Oil as the killing 
that helps restore normal digestive action. agents. Gets larva and flies. Franklin 
Many digestive upsets are caused by the loss 1038—similar, in liquid form, with 
of healthful bacteria in the rumen. Franklin DDT and Lindane. Franklin Brown 
Rumen Activator is an excellent source of Beauty, a popular liquid killer in- 
restoring these. Also valuable as a supplement corporating Diphenylamine. Powerful, 

following specific treatment quick-acting. Full details in free Cata- 
against severe infections. log or from local Dealer. 


I%' to 20° 


COVER WITH BURLAP 
SACKS AND TIE WITH My 
TWINE EVERY 6" INCHES 


CeEEEE 
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Homemade Sack Rig Solves Fly Problem! 


No need of letting swarms of horn FRANKLIN RESIDUAL SPRAY 
flies pester your cattle all summer. tt costs only about 15¢ a season 
Set — easily made rigs that peranimal for effective protection. 
permit the cattle themselves to apply = ei description free on request. 


Se For the spray method there’s nothing better to control hornflies. 7 


may cue own Howe Town! MEEEERD LICE-TICK DIPorSPRAY 


: It contains ingredients so powerfully potent that you get both 
cee ae that ie a quick kill pins a long-lasting residual kill. Also effective for 
Store, for in nearly every ridding your stock of lice, ticks, scab and mites. 
town there is a well stocked Wettable powder and liquid concentrate. 
and well informed Drug Store 


Sciss eaten O.M. FRANKLIN SERuM CO 


sails Denver Kansas City - Wichita - Amarillo 

CAL ti Ft. Worth - Marfa - El Paso - Montgomery 

; 4 Alliance - Salt Lake City - Los Angeles 
Portland - Biilings - Calgary 


* Wherever Theres Livestock There's Need for \FRANKLIN * 











Casey Tibbs, world’s 
champion saddle 
bronc rider, says... 


“‘for action 





or just relaxing 


Lee Riders 


COWBOY PANTS AND JACKETS 
are tops for my money” 


They’re made of long wear- 
ing, good looking Lee Cow- 
boy Denim. Sanforized. Sizes 
for men, women, children. 


See your Lee Dealer. 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


Kansas City 8, Missouri 


SPIDEL-BRED 
POLLED HEREFORDS 


FROM 
MONTANA 
e 


ROBERTS 


LOAN & CATTLE CO. 
@ 
They thrive in any climate 


William Spidel, 
Box 1098 


Pres. 
Roundup, Mont. 








To THE 
EC/TOR 


PROSPECTS BETTER—Had to buy 
feed all summer last year as well as all 
winter. Prospects are much better now. 
Lots of good grass.—Alfred E. Harris, 
Laramie County, Wyo. 


GOOD GROWING—Growing condi- 
tions are good to excellent in our sec- 
tion. However, there are areas that 
need rain in the state.— Reese Van 
Vranken, Kalamazoo County, Mich. 


RELIES ON HORSES—Re Cow Busi- 
ness, June 30, “Still Fewer Horses:” The 
old N Bar is proud of five teams in our 
haying crew. Got out the horses on 
mowers, etc., when our hay crop was 
too much for our tractor equipment. 
Will get a picture of our mow teams. 
And we feed in the winter with horses. 
—Jack Milburn, N Bar Ranch, Fergus 
County, Mont. 


WONDERFUL RANGE — Have had 
some good rains lately and while ‘it is a 
little late for the hay crop in most areas 
it has been wonderful for the range, 
which is probably the best in three or 
four years. Only probelm now is water 
for the livestock this fall—Samuel C. 
McMullen, Secretary, Nevada State 
Cattle Assn. 


A WORD TO SHIPPERS—At a re- 
cent meeting of one of the state live- 
stock associations, an unsatisfactory 
condition was called to the attention of 
all railroads, pertaining to the testing 
and repair of scales. It has been the 
purpose of the Union Pacific Railroad 
to have our railroad stockyard scales 
regularly inspected either by the rail- 
road official scale inspection service or 
state scale inspection service or both. 
However, it is essential that we have 
the cooperation of shippers in the main- 
tenance of our scales, and good house- 
keeping in this matter is one of helpful 
cooperation between shippers and rail- 
road. Keeping the scales in good con- 
dition depends on how they are handled 
and keeping the scale weights on the 
beam stand, scale beam box or scale 
house locked, where locks are provided 
— Earle G. Reed, General Livestock 
Agent, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha. 


THE MESQUITE MENACE—I was 
quite interested in the article written 
by Mr. Frank Boice, in your July mag- 
azine, concerning the hazards of mes- 
quite invasion, and suggested control. 

I am an advocate of the program and 
think Mr. Boice did not express nearly 
adequately the fears aroused by the 
problem. I have a ranch in Chaves 
County and have been in this county 
for the past 46 years. Will say I have 
worked hard on mesquite control and 
have fought mesquite with “cats” 
equipped with mesquite knives. How- 


ever, this runs into expense fast at $12 
per hour, and the machines do qui‘e a 
little damage to the sod. 

In the pastures, where I have 
grubbed mesquite, it is plainly evident 
that it gives enormous returns in ad- 
ditional grazing capacity per section, 
and requires less moisture. My neigh- 
borhood has also tried aerial spraying 
with 2,4,5-T, but this proves ineffective 
on our local mesquite, even though they 
use it in Texas, where there is more 
top foilage. 

Open flats, where we cut gramma 
grass hay when I was a boy, are now 
so heavily infested you cannot drive 
a pickup between the bushes. 

With the ingenuity of the American 
chemical engineers, I would like to see 
development of an effective aerial 
spray, and would be a customer for 
quite a little of it. 

I have fought for this mesquite con- 
trol on our national range program, but 
have had no definite results, due to no 
properly developed chemicals. I would 


———— - 


like to see some interest aroused on | 
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Don 


Membership dues in the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association: 7 cents per head of 
cattle owned, $10 minimum, annually. 
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fective 
a Number of cattle on farms 13s been almost stable for more than two years and may 
continue, says USDA. From January through June 
ramma | about 3 per cent more cattle were slaughtered than a year before, while calf slaughter was 
re now unchanged. Moderate increase in combined slaughter indicates little change in numbers this 
. drive year, though a small decrease is more likely than an increase. 
rerican | Fed steer and heifer prices declined during the spring when marketings increased, 
to see but have been quite stable in recent weeks. Movement 
aerial of feeder stock to feeding areas continued large this spring; on July 1 there were 13 per cent 
er for more cattle on feed than a year earlier. Seasonal increases in fed cattle prices the next few 
months will be limited by the sizable marketings in prospect. The “normal” or average trend 
te con- is for an increase of 5 per cent between June and September. Prospects involve a balance 
im, but between the large supply of cattle (retarding prices) and continued high incomes of consumers 
= to no (supporting demand). 
would 
sed on | ° . ‘ ; 
according to normal seasonal pattern, should decline during summer to 
Feeder Prices, reach a low around October. Average June-October reduction for choice 
feeder steers at Kansas City is 6 per cent. The pattern is not always followed. Last year prices 
hit low in late July, then recovered. Summer drouth, forcing some early marketings, was 
Rcd . a major cause then. 
eee 
pepe 19 the first six months of 1955 was almost 5 per cent greater 
a Sheep and lamb slaughter than a year before. Slaughter in the second half may 
e229 be approximately equal to that of last year. 
io ro Prices of lambs recovered from their May low after 1954 lamb crop movement ended. 
ate: a Lamb prices usually decline during summer and early fall, and probably will do so this year. 
sense 30 
ae: 28 ‘ continues to increase rapidly and is approaching a peacetime peak 
sib 4 | Hog P roduction If fall plans are carried out, the 1955 pig crop will total around 101 million 


—a number exceeded in peacetime only by the 102 million in 1951. 


The planned increase in fall farrowings makes it likely that slaughter in the first half of 
1956 will also be above a year earlier. 


SR ANTI cM om 


Hog prices will remain strong through at least midsummer. They will decline seasonally 

during the fall and will be considerably lower than last fall. By winter, 
however, when recovery usually begins, prices may not be greatly different from the lower levels 
h_ Ave. | of last winter. 





ay. Bee The lower average prices expected in the next year might halt the production uptrend 

aS in 1956. 

tine a Total f meat animals and meat is at trend, and at d 

om: Te of meat animals and meat is at an uptrend, and at a record. 

m_ Sept | ota output Slaughter in prospect points to a consumption of all meat for 1955 that 

Ce will likely be around 159 or 160 pounds per person-—several pounds above last year’s 153 

- Coto. pounds and close to the record 163 pounds consumed in 1908. 

; Editor ' ' will be greatly increased over last year by near-record corn, 

Vianager | Feed grain production oats and barley crops, and sorghum crop that has record 

tlemen’s possibilities. Record feed supplies are seen for the 1955-56 marketing year and prospects are 
for lower feed prices. 

cit Car- e deal : : : 

Tt Economic Activity is reported each month at new high levels, with prospects for record 

a.; Don | income and spending in 1955. 

m, Bur- j Employment during June rose to an all-time peak of 64 million. This compares with the 

Denver, previous record of 63.7 million, set in August of 1953. 


rd Hall, ‘ A . 7 
' ] th d t 
ee Retail food store sales, cpa ee Se power, _ e second quarter 
p about 5 per cent from a year earlier. 
Blaine. 
at a record, scheduled business investment increases, and prospects 
Consumer Income, for continued high levels of production and construction activity 


National aa as 
aad suggest that enconomic activity and consumer incomes will rise further in coming months. 


head of 
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er barrels of salt pork were standard 
cargo for the broad-beamed river boats that 
pushed westward during the last century. 
And, according to legend, terms for this 
staple commodity were the traditional ‘‘cash 
on the barrelhead.”’ 

To the vigorous, far-ranging pioneers, 
meat was money. To their sons and grand- 
sons, now settled on fertile farms and ranches, 
meat is still money... important money 
... in terms of livestock payments. 

In 1954, approximately 80 percent of every 
Armour sales dollar was paid out for live- 
stock, dairy and poultry products and other 
raw materials and supplies. Of course, in 





these modern times, we don’t put actual 
“cash on the barrelhead’”—but the spot 
cash principle remains the same. Payments 
are made by check—cashable or bankable 
on sight, anywhere in the world. 

Today, as over the years, you can depend 
on Armour and Company to bid actively 
for your cattle, calves, hogs and sheep in the 
areas that supply Armour packing plants. 
You can always look to Armour to pay cash 
prices anywhere, any time of the year, for 
your livestock. ‘Cash on the barrelhead’’ 
is a continuing Armour and Company policy 
contributing to the maintenance of the 
world’s finest animal agriculture. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


General Offices 


Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Why Federal Grading 


7 IE PRODUCER has already carried an editorial 

' 3iving what it believes are strong reasons for re- 
ta: ing federal beef grading and not letting occasional 
fa. ts of graders lead to denouncement of the grad- 
ing system itself. 

Sut there is still another reason that it is, in our 
opinion, essential that the industry rely on federal 
grading. 

That reason has to do with the designation of 
grades. If you look over the myriad of individual 
brand names used by hundreds of packers 
throughout the country, you will quickly realize 
there can be no possible standardization of them. 

HERE ARE JUST A FEW brand names picked at 
random from the lists of packers, large and small: 

Star, Famous, Select, Rosebud, Blackhawk De 
Luxe, Premium, Special, Ideal Champion, Tip Top, 
Good Master, Fancy, Sunrise Supreme, Dependable, 
Ace, Capital A, Victory, Blue Ribbon, etc., etc. 

We have no doubt that many of these brands, 
backed by a packer’s reputation, give the consumer a 
guide in selecting the kind of beef she wants. But 
what about the family that moves into a new neigh- 
borhood or shops at an unfamiliar store? 

Compare the multiplicity of names given above 
with the simple federal designations of U. S. 
Choice or U. S. Good. How easy it is to select 
beef this way. 

IT IS PLAIN that consumers agree. Last year 
almost half the beef supply of the country was fed- 
erally graded, and of this the three top cuts of beef 
accounted for the greatest proportion graded. 


The Highway Bills 


CONGRESS has voted down the two major high- 
way bills—the Eisenhower 10-year $38.6 billion bond- 
financed plan and the Democratic bill setting up a 
13-year $50 billion program financed by higher gaso- 
line, diesel fuel, truck, trailer and large tire taxes. 

There was the thought behind both these 
measures that better roads are needed for national 
defense. 

THE EISENHOWER MEASURE, with its 10-year 
bond period, could be financed, it is assumed, at a 
future date when the payments could more easily be 
made. The theory is that as we move toward a surer 
peace we can reduce our defense and foreign aid 
spending and thus handle this new highway expense. 

While the Democratic bill would collect the great- 
est share of the additional taxes on gas which both 
truckers and the motoring public would share, it is 
unfair to make the trucking industry pay practically 
all the rest of the expense, particularly when states, 
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too, are constantly increasing axle load taxes, license 
fees, etc. 

The vote killing these measures shows that Con- 
gress is not willing to impose such additional tax 
burdens now, but there may be an outside chance 
that a compromise bond and current-financing plan 
might be worked out. 

There is certainly room for compromise. Since 
the underlying purpose of this better roads program 
is to buttress our national defense, then the expense 
should be borne largely by the public. 


The Wheat Referendum 


THE RECENT WHEAT REFERENDUM seems to 
belie the fact that there is considerable sentiment all 
over the country and in Congress for getting out from 
under support and controls. 

But the bald fact is that it is apparently im- 
possible to do that until a way can be found to 
get rid of our heavy surpluses of wheat, corn, etc. 

BY THEIR VOTE, the wheat farmers again showed 
they were willing to accept supervision of their plant- 
ing and harvesting in exchange for a higher wheat 
price. 

But the vote does not necessarily mean that farm- 
ers favor high supports. The growers were just about 
forced to vote for controls. They knew they could 
not go back to a free market with a two-year’s 
supply of wheat on hand. Historically, when prices 
fall farmers will try to plant more to make up the 
loss. 

If they had voted against controls, price supports 
would have dropped to $1.19; with the supervision 
they chose, they get $1.81 next year. This year sup- 
ports are $2.06. 

There may be some encouragement here that 
wheat growers will eventually work out of their 
troubles. And while they don’t like lowered sup- 
ports, they showed at least in the recent vote that 
they will go along with the idea. 

There has been such abundant evidence of the 
fallacy and danger of high support prices that 
one could almost hope there is no one left who 
wants them—and we think most people do not. 

MORE AND MORE it is being realized that the 
farmer, as a result of crop supports, is losing his right 
to think and act for himself; that in many instances 
the land is blowing and washing away because sup- 
ports encourage production of crops that are wror~ 
for the soil; that his markets are constantly flooued 
by rising surpluses for which there is not even stor- 
age space. 

The flexible support law which will regulate 
production is the only possible way out of the sur- 
plus problem. This law will be in full effect next 
year. It must be given a fair trial. 











The ‘National’ 


At Work 


Convention arrangements at New 
Orleans are well on the way, according 
to Assistant Executive Secretary Rad 
Hall after a trip to Baton Rouge to 
confer with arrangement committee 
members there. Dates are Jan. 9-11 
with an executive committee meeting 
slated for the evening of the 8th. More 
than 600 registrations have already 
been made for this promising meeting. 

ok * 





* 


The American National last month 
welcomed a new state association to 
its ranks. The Tennessee Livestock 
Association became the 25th state 
organization to affiliate with the Na- 


tional. 
* * * 


American National research commit- 
tee members met with federal and state 
scientists in Denver in early July to 
discuss research in cattle and range 
problems. Important topic was a sur- 
vey to find the research needs of cow- 
men and ways of getting study results 
to the “grass roots.” A questionnaire 
to ferret out common problems has 
been sent by the committee in coopera- 
tion with Washington State College to 


representative cattlemen. 
* co * 


Vice-President Don Collins, Kit Car- 
son, Colo., was a featured speaker on 
Aug. 2 at the annual roundup and bar- 
becue of the Ohio Cattle Feeders Asso- 


ciation in London, Ohio. 
* * CS 


The American National cooperated 
with the Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association in asking the army to 
restore the 900-pound maximum 
weight specification for Army C 
(USDA good) grade beef carcasses. 
Many suitable carcasses were being 
eliminated by a 700-pound maximum 
weight rule on good, which, the 
army announces, has been changed 
to 900 pounds. On choice the maxi- 
mum remains at 900 pounds. 

* * ok 

Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin at- 
tended a directors’ meeting of the Pri- 
vate Motor-Truck Council in Atlantic 
City, N. J. Discussion included trip 
leasing legislation and exemption of 
agriculture products to carrier laws 
(except safety). The National secre- 
tary also conferred in Washington, D. 
C., particularly on the Poage bill (HR 
6815) calling for sale of Bankhead-Jones 
Title III lands—a bill as presently writ- 
ten unsatisfactory to such land users 
contacted. 

K * * 

The general council of the National 
CowBelles, meeting in Denver in early 
July, reviewed the activity in sales of 
the group’s Beef Cookery book and the 
project on Beef for Father’s Day and 


8 


outlined plans for furthering these and 
other programs. National CowBelle 
president is Mrs. Arlene Watt, Moor- 
croft, Wyo. 
ok Bd ok 
Assistant Executive Secretary Rad 
Hall reports the list of building 
donors’ names is now being set up 
preparatory to inscription on an of- 
fice plaque. He adds that it is still 
not too late to get your name on the 
list if you have deferred an intended 
contribution. 
* oH % 

Auditing of freight bills by the traffic 
managers of the American National re- 
sulted in refunds in June of an average 
of $71 for 13 cattlemen who used the 
service, which is available to members 
of the American National or affiliated 
associations. If you want the service, 
simply send your freight bills to Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association, 
801 East 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 

ak “ H 

Lyle Liggett, American National’s di- 
rector of public relations, is visiting 
feeders and cowmen in 11 midwestern 
states as a part of the new feeder com- 
mittee’s program to achieve greater 
mutual understanding and cooperation. 


OPEN RANGE 


The wide-open spaces that appeal 
most to youngsters are those between 
your chair and the TV screen. 

—Howard Haynes 


HERE’S Li’L DUDETTE 






Lil’ Dudette 


cats BEEF... 


You bet / 


When our readers see this cut, we 
believe they’ll agree Li’l Dudette de- 
served a better fate than to be described 
but not pictured in last month’s issue 
of CowBelle Chimes. Li’l Dudette is 
a “native of Arizona” where she has 
been helping the state’s cattlemen pro- 
mote their product. We are grateful 
to Mrs. Norman Fain of Prescott for 
sending in the picture and information 
of this ingenious little beef seller and 
we’re sorry to have omitted her last 
month, since we realize she must be 
seen to be appreciated. 


The Public . . 
And You LYLE LIGGETT 


Statistics are awkward, but they 
serve as important “talking points” in 
helping to interpret the cattle and beef 
industry to the public. 

Here are various statistics which il- 
lustrate that the food shopping list 
takes little more cash, relatively, than 
it did in the “good-old-days” while 
offering untold new varieties, new 
quality and new processes. 

Try them on your city friends. You 
may not convince them, but you can 
start them thinking. 

Me # Hf 

The average industrial worker had 
to work 49 minutes to earn the price of 
a pound of roundsteak in 1929. Today 
he earns the price in 30 minutes. 

Put another way, this worker can 
now buy more than 3% pounds of 
chuck roast with an hour’s labor, com- 
pared with less than 2 pounds in 1929, 

* * * 

The average American family spent 
nearly $400 for food for each member— 
$1,600 for a family of four—which is 
about 25 per cent of the family’s in- 
come after taxes. Dollarwise, that is 
a substantial change from pre-World 
War II days precentagewise it is in- 
significant. 

But in paying more inflated dollars 
for her food items, the homemaker gets 
far better quality as a standard prac- 
tice, not as an accident. She gets 
greater variety and less seasonal fluctu- 
ations of supply—plus the “built-in- 
maid-service” of the new frozen and 
processed foods. 

wt * a 

Back in the 1920’s it is estimated 
that a housewife had to spend 5% 
hours kitchen time fixing a day’s food 
for a family of four. Today, she can 
do it in 90 minutes, including her trip 
to the supermarket. 

But by 1975, the typical American 
homemaker will spend an average of 
only 15 minutes a day in food prepara- 
tion. That is the opinion of many food 
experts who predict that the increas- 
ing trend toward more and more pre- 
pared foods and “automation” in the 
kitchen will make it possible for mama 
to sit around longer gossiping, card 
playing, caring for the children—or 
just grousing about the “high cost’ of 
food. 

“T tell you, girls, it wasn’t like this 
back in 1955!” 


THIRSTY WHIRLY-BIRD 


In a plains drouth area a Department 
of Agriculture official rode on an in- 
spection tour in a helicopter. A rancher 
burning tumbleweeds along a barbed- 
wire fence looked up at the flailing con- 
traption and grinned wryly. 

“Look, Shorty!” he yelled to the hired 
man, “It’s so dad-burned dry the wind- 
mill has taken off huntin’ for water!” 

—Howard Haynes 
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YTYLES IN BARBED WIRE, like 
e, women’s hats, change, and Chica- 
mW 


go is the style-center of barbed 
wire fashions. 

When J. F. Glidden, who owned a 
ranch near Amarillo, Tex., worked out 
a way to make barbed wire and pat- 
ented his idea in 1874, he was inter- 
ested primarily in selling his patent 
and collecting royalty money. Instead, 
he indirectly provoked the bloody 
range wars that raged in the Southwest 
for more than 20 years; he set off a 
series of events that changed the his- 
tory of the range country of America, 
and he contributed more than any other 
one man toward the drastic transition 
of cattle-raising from the open range 
to the modern fenced ranches of today. 

Although Mr. Glidden invented 
barbed wire in 1874, it was not until 
eight years later that he actually used 
the product of his invention. He and 
his partner fenced their ranch in 1882, 
thus building the first barbed wire 
fence in the Panhandle of Texas. 

Barbed wire had been used before 
that, however, in the area—but not for 
fencing. Ranchers found it practical to 
stretch into drift fences to control cattle 
herds, especially in winter when they 
were inclined to drift south. 

A brash young salesman named John 
W. Gates started a boom in the barbed 
wire business in 1876, when he set up a 
practical demonstration of barbed wire 
on Alamo Plaza in San Antonio. 


Doubting Thomases Convinced 


He had tried without success to inter- 
est San Antonio ranchers in his new- 
fangled fencing material, but nobody 
bought. Ranchers said a little old 
strand of wire, even if it did have 
stickers in it, couldn’t turn a wild steer 
if he really wanted to go anywhere. So 
young Gates, assuming that he had 
nothing to lose anyway, set out to prove 
that his barbed wire would hold stock. 
He set up a barbed wire fence on the 
Plaza and invited ranchers to bring 
their wildest and toughest steers and 
lodge them behind the fence. 

The ranchers accepted the dare, and 
at the appointed hour everybody made 
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The occasion was 


a great to-do over it. 
like a fiesta day, and most people came 
to laugh at the young salesman. 

They herded the tough steers 
through the gate and inside the en- 


closure. A tough old lead steer 
backed off and angrily lunged against 
the new-fangled fence. He fell back 
and blinked. He tried again, and 
again he failed to budge the fence. 
After that he sulked in one corner— 
as did the few others that tested the 
holding qualities of the barbed wire. 

Young Gates’ fingers were numb by 
sundown, from writing up orders for 
barbed wire. The idea spread like 
a prairie fire and it widened until it 
touched every major ranching area of 
the Southwest and set off the fence 
wars between those who built the 
fences and those who didn’t want them. 
In Texas it still is technically against 
the law to carry a pair of wire clippers 
in your pocket, because those who hated 
the fences in the early days considered 
wire cutters a part of their wearing 
apparel. 

Rapidly, after the Gates demonstra- 
tion, styles in wire fences changed. 
Manufacturers of barbed wire, centered 
mainly in the Chicago area, vied with 
each other for improvements in wire 
fence manufacture. Ranchers objected 
to the sharp barbs, because stock be- 
came entangled in it and cut or killed 
themselves. Manufacturers produced 
barbed wire that minimized the hazards 
to stock. 


It Filled Many Needs 


Barbed wire was the answer to con- 
struction of temporary horse traps and 
round-up corrals, and producers came 
out with a variety of wire to meet the 
peculiar demands of ranchers. John 
Chisum on the Pecos River in New 
Mexico used a plaited wire containing 
four strands slightly crimped and 
loosely woven to form a cable as large 
as a man’s little finger. He used this 
for his horse traps. 

King Ranch adapted a large single 
strand to fence its vast acres. Some 
manufacturers produced what they 
called “ladder” wire, two strands tied 





together about every six inches by a 
single strand. The tie wrapped around 
the strands and the ends formed a short 
barb. 

One maker came out with a wire 
that could be seen easily by beast 
and man, to combat the danger of 
barbed wire. It was a “block” pat- 
tern, wherein about every eight 
inches the strands were spread apart 
and a thin two-inch square of wood 
was inserted. Between blocks was a 
single barb. Another manufacturer 
improved on this by using tin blocks 
instead of wood. They sparkled in 
the sun and warned of the wire. 


Barbed wire came in for another 
boost when the famous XIT Ranch in 
the Texas Panhandle started building 
fences in 1885. When the fencing job 
was complete, the great spread was en- 
closed with 1,500 miles of barbed wire. 
The XIT used a heavy, flat wire and 
with a hand-tool called the “barber” 
workmen clamped the barbs on every 
four or five inches. 

In the early days of barbed wire, 
much more fencing came from the 
manufacturers without barbs, so the 
ranchers could attach their own barbs 
to their own individual tastes. 

With the turn of the century, how- 
ever, individual barbing lost ground 
because of the cost, and manufacturers 
semi-standardized styles and sizes of 
wire and barbs. . . . But still new styles 
appear—as interesting to ranchers as 
the newest fads in women’s hats are 
to women. 


AID TO BE SOLICITED 
FOR COWBOY HALL OF FAME 


Trustees of the Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
planned for Oklahoma City, are laying 
the groundwork for a national member- 
ship and fund solicitation campaign to 
finance construction of a shrine and 
museum. The site was selected last 
year when the delegation from Okla- 
homa City made a “blank check” offer 
to be chosen; the Cowboy Hall of Fame 
will honor the men who built the West, 
as Cooperstown, N. Y., honors men of 
baseball. 











Nature Was the Rainmaker 


...in all probability, say three OSC 
meteorologists who have evaluated one 
commercial cloud seeding effort in the 
Tri-county area from 1950-54. 


cloud seeders have been trying to 

increase rain or decrease hail in 
Oregon. Many claim success—without 
proving such weather differences are 
due to their work. 

Research evaluating one such effort 
has just been completed by OSC mete- 
orologists Russell Lincoln, Fred Decker 
and John Day. 

The area: 2,642,000 acres in Sher- 
man, Gilliam, and Morrow Counties. 
About half is planted to wheat. 

The time: 1950-54, with cloud seed- 
ings conducted each year from Sept. 1 
to June 30. 

Much of the evaluating research went 
into developing a method for accurately 
detecting if commercial cloud seeding 
operations increased or decreased rain- 
fall in the area. Rainfall over the past 
20 years varied from 5.8 inches in 1938 
to 16.6 inches in 1947, averaging 10.5 
inches. With this range, the meteor- 
ologists were faced with developing an 
evaluation method that would: adjust 
automatically for the tremendous 
changes that might occur naturally, and 
detect the change that might be due to 
cloud seeding. 

Why rain falls, and how man might 
control part of it, is not yet completely 
understood. Meteorologists have pretty 
well settled on one theory: 

A rising current of moist, invisible air 
is the essential ingredient. While rising, 
it expands, becoming cooler. At cooler 
temperatures, less moisture can exist as 
invisible vapor, so it begins condensing 
as visible water droplets. Thus a cloud 
is formed. 

Continual climbing of air containing 
these cloud droplets may result in cool- 
ing to the freezing point (32° F.). 
Liquid droplets do not always freeze 
at 32 degrees, but may become “super- 
cooled,” remaining a liquid below the 
usual water freezing temperature. This 
same air usually carries small, solid 
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particles, primarily dust (called nuclei), 
on which moisture may begin building. 
Since the temperature is below freez- 
ing, this moisture appears as ice crys- 
tals. 

Then changes begin within the 
cloud. Crystals grow at the expense 
of liquid droplets, forming snow 
flakes, while liquid cloud droplets 
shrink and finally vanish. 

Snowflakes fall as they grow larg- 
er, eventually reaching the warmer 
layers of air near the earth’s surface. 
Here they may melt and fall as rain. 

Nature varies the number of dust 
particles or nuclei she provides. And 
cloud seeders try to correct any defici- 
ency by seeding clouds with artificial 
nuclei such as silver iodide smoke. 

Attempts to reduce the amount of 
rain or hail also are based on the idea 
that if too many nuclei are provided, 
there won’t be enough water available 
in a super-cooled cloud for many of the 
ice crystals to grow into snow flakes. 

Many meteorologists suspect, how- 
ever, that conditions under which cloud 
seeders can produce rain, and nature 
can’t produce rain, aren’t common. 


Silver Iodide Smoke Used 


Silver iodide was the chemical used 
to produce nuclei in the Tri-county 
area. 

To find if these seeding operations 
actually increased rain in the area, the 
researchers measured some 11 items 
that are connected with natural rain- 
fall. 

Weather Bureau data gathered four 
years before any cloud seeding attempts 
(1946-50) were fed into IBM computers. 
Using a statistical analysis new to cloud 
seeding evaluation, the three meteor- 
ologists could then figure how much 
rain should have occurred naturally, 
based on daily 1950-54 data. If more 
rain fell, it could be due to some other 
reason, possibly cloud seeding. 


No Increase Due to Seeding 
The result: no definite increase due 
to cloud seeding. The researchers say 
an increase of about 16 per cent over 


what they computed would have 
fallen naturally was necessary befcre 
cloud seeding could be considered 
effective. Variations less than 16 
per cent could occur too often by 
chance alone. 

For the 1950-54 cloud seeding period, 
this computed value was 10.99 inches 
per 10-month season. If an average of 
12.60 inches per season had fallen, the 
meteorologists could conclude some- 
thing beside chance, presumably cloud 
seeding, had caused the increase. 

Actually, 11.58 inches per season fel] 
in the area. Since this was below 12.60 
inches, the three workers could not say 
the increase was due to seeding. 

What were these 11 items used to 
compute natural rainfall? 

They included the upper air tempera- 
tures, pressures, and humidities at four 
Pacific Northwest sounding stations, 
plus a measure of the rainfall in a 
nearby area whose clouds were not 
seeded. 

Upper air-sounding stations were lo- 
cated at Tatoosh Island, Spokane, Boise 
and Medford. Stations in the nonseeded 
area were at Portland, Salem, Corvallis 
and Eugene. Daily data were gathered 
for two heights: 6,500 and 10,000 feet. 
Measurements at the two heights were 
used to catch moisture-bearing air cur- 
rents traveling at those altitudes. 

Temperatures are important in re- 
vealing the chances of having super- 
cooled water droplets, the likelihood of 
rising air currents, and the capacity of 
air to hold moisture. Pressures indicate 
nearness of storm centers plus wind 
directions. Humidity indicates the 
amount of moisture in the air. And 
rain gauges in a nonseeded area report 
the ability of nature to make rain. 

From the daily data measuring the 
above items, Lincoln, Decker and Day 
were able to arrive at the conclusions 
stated above. 


Hoped to Experiment 


At the beginning of the evaluation, 
the researchers had hoped actual expe- 
rimentation could be conducted so the 
science or art of weather control, espe- 
cially rainmaking, might be advanced 
where it would help Tri-county and 
other farmers. 

The evaluation itself developed into 
an improved method of detecting pos- 
sible rainfall differences due to cloud 
seeding. But further experimentation 
is necessary before man can be reason- 
ably certain cloud seeding will work, 
and before he can find how much 
weather he can control—From “Ore- 
gon’s Agricultural Progress,” Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 


ROAM ON THE RANGE 


Roam, roam on the range 
Where the boss and his cowhands are 
gay 
Because it’s absurd 
To tally the herd 
When the counters are geiger all day! 


—Howard Haynes 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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_Cientists, Cowmen 
‘+iscuss Research 


ledges of increased cooperation in 
f cattle research were exchanged 
.\ong cowmen and federal and state 
mtists at a special meeting of the 
search committee of the American 
ional Cattlemen’s Association in 
iver July 7. 

lore than 40 representatives of state 
tle associations, land-grant colleges 
and USDA research agencies conferred 
on a survey to establish the research 
needs of cowmen and on various ways 
of improving the quality and quantity 
of research efforts and of communicat- 
ing the results to the “grass roots.” 

Alan Rogers, Ellensburg, Wash., com- 
mittee chairman, emphasized that 
caitlemen are promising full support in 
implementing worthwhile projects and 
in improving working relationships be- 
tween the cattle and beef industry and 
scientific agencies. 

Main consideration was given a spe- 
cial, confidential questionnaire going 
this month to thousands of representa- 
tive cattlemen over the nation. This 
scientific sampling is being made in co- 
operation with Washington State Col- 
lege. It is expected to establish a “pat- 
tern of cowmen’s problems” and to as- 
certain the problems into which cattle- 
men feel more research is needed. 

A comprehensive follow-up procedure 
to insure complete returns was also 
considered. The survey will be the 
first of its kind to provide a general 
picture of operating practices, disease 
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and management problems and market- 
ing habits of stockmen around the 
nation. 

“When the results of the survey are 
in, we will be able to chart our future 
course of emphasis on research of im- 
mediate benefit while holding to long- 
range scientific objectives,’ Mr. Rogers 
said. 

Also discussed was a program to cata- 
log existing research projects in 
“language cowmen can _ understand,” 
providing a reference for further study 
ef individual problems. 


RELIEF IN SIGHT 


The Western Tax Council has re- 
ported that taxpayers may soon see a 
fulfillment of the drive to limit federal 
income ___ taxes. The constitutional 
amendment being sought would limit 
income taxes in peacetime to a top rate 
of between 25 to 35 per cent, as against 
the current top of 91 per cent. Lesser 
rates would be scaled down, with a 
minimum of about 5 per cent compared 
with 20 per cent now. Thirty of the 
32 states necessary to petition Congress 
for the amendment have asked for it. 


MARKETING PROBLEMS 


The Association of Norwegian Rein- 
deerherding Lapps held its meeting at 
Namsos recently principally to discuss 
ways of improving the marketing of 
reindeer meat. Entertainment high- 
light was a lassoing contest—not roping 
the fleet reindeer but an _ elephant. 
Eight per cent of the Norwegian Lapps 
are reindeer herders, owning 150,000 
animals. The rest earn their living as 
farmer-fishermen or workers. 


Members of the American National’s research committee shown during their meeting at Denver in July. 
August, 1955 


Tennessee Joins 
National Group 


The Tennessee Livestock Association 
last month became the 25th state or- 
ganization to affiliate with the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association. 
James B. Nance of Alamo is president 
of the group, which has grown in less 
than two years to include 35 county 
livestock groups and 1,100 individual 
members. Major activities include 
marketing demonstrations, field days, 
fair exhibits, meat promotion, a month- 
ly newsletter. 

Tennessee ranks 24th for all cattle 
among the states and 27th for beef 
cows, making it an important con- 
tributor to the cattle and beef industry. 

Mr. Nance was one of the original 
founders of the National Beef Council. 
He is an outstanding Hampshire swine 
breeder. Wallace Darden, Springfield, 
is vice-president; William P. Tyrrell, 
Knoxville, is secretary-treasurer. 


THE COVER 


This month’s cover picture was taken 
on Clifford Hansen’s place in the Jack- 
son Hole (Wyoming) country. It and 
the cover on the July issue were both 
taken by William C. Mueller of Denver, 
Colo. Last month, the top picture 
showed cattle and horses in the Clyde 
Park area of central Montana. 


BIG BLOW 


A tornado is a cross-country wind 
powerful enough to lift anything but a 
ranch mortgage. 

—Howard Haynes 
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NINE HOLES IN RATTLESNAKE JAE 


it is, no one can predict for sure 
how a man will act under pres- 
sure. Certainly so far as is known 
there was nothing in the first 35 years 
or so of his life to account for the last 
brief hour of Rattlesnake Jake Fallon. 


When the smoke and dust had 
cleared, it was evident to all that the 
posters advertising that Fourth of July 
celebration of 1884 in Lewiston, Mont., 
had been masterpieces of understate- 
ment. The main event—“1l holes in 
Longhaired Owens and nine in Rattle- 
snake Jake’-—wasn’t even mentioned. 


‘Of course, if one of those posters 
hadn’t been tacked to a lodgepole pine 
far up in the Judith Valley the affair 
would never have come to the attention 
of those two “hoss thieves” in the first 
place. Drifting north with a band of 
Indian ponies stolen on the Powder 
River, for the most part they steered 
clear of towns. But here was an op- 
portunity they found hard to resist. 
With everybody within three days’ dis- 
tance converging on the town, who 
would notice a couple of strangers? It 
would be a chance to wash some of the 
trail dust out of their throats, and 
maybe pick up some cash on the side. 
The posters advertised a full afternoon 
of horse racing. 


“And who,” said Rattlesnake Jake, 
“should be a better judge of hoss flesh 
than a good experienced hoss thief?” 
They reined into a box canyon and 
prepared to camp there until the 
Fourth. 

These two were members of the 
Missouri Badlands Company, prob- 
ably the biggest and best-organized 
gang of rustlers the West has ever 
known. Operating from the Mis- 
souri River brakes in central Mon- 
tana, they covered four territories 
and part of Canada in a vast inter- 
national network that is supposed to 
have cleared upward of a million dol- 
lars in a brief two-year period. 

They concentrated mostly on horses, 
making swift night raids and retreating 
back into the brakes to rework the 
brands. When the brands had healed, 
Wyoming hammerheads went to Can- 
ada, and big Canuck broncs came back 
on the return trip. Dakota received 
frequent consignments of Montana 
stock, and in turn contributed to Wyo- 


His: NATURE BEING WHAT 


ming. Indian cayuses were sold with- 
out rebranding, wherever a _ buyer 
turned up. 


But to Rattlesnake Jake Fallon and 
Longhaired Owens, small-time riders 


for the big outlaw outfit, it was mostly 


Reprinted from Zane Grey’s Western Maga- 
zine by permission of the authors. 
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dull, prosaic work—long night rides 
and mighty few chances for a trip to 
town. So they hung out in the hills a 
few miles from Lewiston until, on the 
morning of the Fourth, they broke 
camp early and headed in a round- 
about way to the celebration. 


ARRIVING there, the first order of 

business of course was to wash the 
long accumulation of road dust out of 
their parched throats. They hitched 
their broncs to the rail in front of 
Crowley’s Bar and shouldered their 
way into the crowded saloon. Men 
eyed the pair of six-guns and the long 
knife each carried, glanced out beyond 
the batwing doors to the pair of rifles 
slung in their saddle boots, and—de- 
ciding that here were two hombres 
well-heeled for trouble—made room 
for them at the bar. 

In appearance there wasn’t much to 
choose between them.  Longhaired 
Owens got his name from the mass of 
greasy dark hair which he wore in an 
unkempt snarl over his shoulders—hair 
that was never washed unless the rain 
was heavy enough to set his Stetson to 
leaking. He may have been the tough- 
er-looking of the two, but Rattlesnake 
Jake Fallon—he of the receding chin, 
peaked nose and shifty grey eyes— 
was on all counts the more dangerous. 
.. . But what did it really matter if 
one’s eyes were grey and the other’s 
green? They were just another pair 
of middle-sized, nearly middle-aged 
small-time badmen of a type all too 
common on the frontier at that time. 

Powder. River dust proved mighty 
sticky, and the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion was well under way before, hours 
later, the two staggered out of Crow- 
ley’s to take their part in it. Long- 
haired Owens mounted and, whooping 
like a Sioux, spurred his horse up the 
crowded sidewalk toward the race 
track. Rattlesnake Jake followed close 
behind. Women and children scattered 
and buggies careened and overturned 
as the two left a string of snorting, 
plunging horses in their wake. 

With commendable restraint, the 
Lewiston folks swore and untangled 
their nags. In earlier and hardier 
times, the pair might have been shot 
forthwith out of the saddle, but this 
was “civilized” ’84. Besides, the town 
knew something that Owens and 
Rattlesnake Jake did not. The Vigil- 
ante Committee of the Stockmen’s 
Association was headed for Lewiston. 
This committee, sometimes remem- 
bered as “Stewart’s stranglers,” had 
already rounded up a good part of the 
Badlands gang and was now making 
a wide swing through the Judith 


basin on the trail of the rest of them. 
The town was content to wait their 
coming. 

Perhaps the layover in Crowley’s 
Bar had warped their judgment; at any 
rate, Owens and Jake weren’t picking 
winners that afternoon. When the last 
race was over their bankroll had 
dwindled to the price of half a dozen 
drinks, and both men were in an ugly 
mood as they headed back toward the 
bar. 

Pushing his way roughly through the 
crowd, Longhaired Owens suddenly 
came upon a man named Bob Jackson, 
who was still dressed in the Uncle Sam 
costume he had worn in the parade. 
Perhaps he symbolized the Law to 
Owens, for that gentleman showed his 
annoyance by clipping Jackson on the 
head with the barrel of his six-gun. 
The blow sent Jackson to his knees, and 
before he could rise Owens lowered 
the gun, holding the muzzle behind 
Jackson’s ear, and made Jackson crawl 
and grovel in the dust. Rattlesnake 
Jake, who had watched the sport with 
an appreciative eye, now came up with 
a better idea. 

“We’re a couple of lonesome lobos,” 
he said, “ and we come to town to 
howl. Let’s get a couple of quick ones 
and then shoot up the town.” And, 
with a flurry of shots and a couple of 
warwhoops, they started in to do so. 


FEW minutes later, after they’d 

stopped in at Crowley’s for a couple 
of drinks, they emerged really ready to 
take the town apart. But what they 
did not know was that in the mean- 
time a group of citizens in Power's 
store had armed themselves with guns 
from stock and taken up positions in- 
side the building. Lewiston had had 
just about enough of the pair’s play- 
fulness. 

Jake mounted his snorting bay for 
another whooping pasear down the 
street, but Owens’ attention was at- 
tracted to one Joe Donney, the only 
other person in sight, who was watch- 
ing from the sidewalk beyond the store. 
Abandoning his horse, Owens drew 
both guns and headed across the street 
toward Donney. 

Then Donney took a long chance, 
firing twice at Owens with a little .22 
pistol before retreating into the store. 
Both shots took effect; the first struck 
Owens in the stomach and the second 
in the forefinger of his left hand. 
Owens slumped forward and dropped 
his gun. Then, recovering from the 
shock of being potted by such an in- 
significant little peashooter, Owens 
picked up his Colt and opened fire on 
Donney. The men inside the store re- 
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turned the fire and Owens was forced 
to retreat up the street. 

A slug from that first volley struck 
Jake Fallon in the side, and he too 
slumped forward. Clutching the horn 
for support, he spurred his mount down 
the street, out of the line of fire, evi- 
dently expecting Owens to follow. He 
had gone only a short distance when his 
gun belt, which had been cut by the 
bullet, slipped to the ground. Stop- 
ping to retrieve it, he noticed for the 
first time that Owens was not follow- 
ing—that he had, in fact, retreated in 
the opposite direction. 

It was apparent to Jake that, 
wounded and afoot and being driven 
farther from his mount all the time, 
Owens could never get away now. 
Jake himself could still have made 
good his own escape while most of 
the fire was concentrated on his stag- 
gering partner, but he didn’t choose 
to play it out that way. 


Instead, Jake whirled his bronc 
around and spurred back toward 
Powers’ store. Owens was momen- 


tarily forgotten as all guns inside were 
turned on Jake, but he disdained to 
take time to answer. Jerking to a slid- 
ing halt, he tossed his rifle to Owens 
and leaped to the ground. With a slap 
on the rump he sent his big bay gallop- 
ing to safety up the street. Then, side 
by side, Owens and Rattlesnake Jake 
Fallon fought it out with the whole 
town. 

They may have been drunk when 


the trouble started, but they were 
shooting like sober men now. Stand- 
ing exposed and alone in the middle of 
the smoky street, each man placed his 
shots with care and fired cover while 
his partner reloaded. 


FOR the men inside the store, it was 

all snapshooting, for to stay exposed 
long enough to obtain a good aim was 
to court swift death. Finally two men 
tried to run across the street, to get 
a better shot at the pair. Rattlesnake 
Jake dropped to one knee and fired 
three times. The first man plowed 
headlong into the dust with a bullet 
through his brain; the other dropped 
as a slug grazed his skull. Wounded 
and fighting against overwhelming 
odds, Jake still disdained the body 
shots of lesser gunmen and continued, 
after the old frontier custom, to shoot 
for the head. 


Then—it seemed a very long time 
later—Longhaired Owens sagged to his 
knees. Still he continued to shoot with 
one hand while groping for his rifle 
with the other, until a bullet caught 
him in the forehead and he sprawled 
on his face in the dust. 

For just a minute or two longer 
Rattlesnake Jake Fallon stood alone. 
Then a slug tore through his chest and 
he too crumpled to the ground. The 
men in the store ceased firing, but Jake 
continued to pull the triggers of his 
empty guns as long as consciousness 
lasted. 


It was a ouiet crowd that gathered 
around the two bullet-riddled pari- 
ners who lay side by side in the dust 
of Lewiston’s main street. It was 
there that Stewart’s stranglers, a 
pair of new roves coiled on their 
saddles, found them. But even vigil- 
antes bow to that kind of courage. 
They turned aside and rode away, 
leaving the town to bury Rattlesnake 
Jake and his nal with the rites ac- 
corded respectable men who had 
come to their death “accidental-like.” 

Make no mistake about it—Rattle- 
snake Jake Fallon was only a small- 
time badman. But how many of the 
famous outlaws of the West would have 
turned back as he did, when the path- 
way to freedom was clear before him? 
The Youngers and the Dalton Boys 
weren’t the only ones who rode off and 
left their wounded. 


But little Jake Fallon rode back up 
that bullet-raked street to fight to 
the death beside his saddle pard, Long- 
haired Owens. And that was the way 
they played out the hand. A final 
check disclosed the fact that more than 
290 rounds of ammunition had been 
fired. These two had taken a heap of 
killing. Eleven shots had found their 
mark in Longhaired Owens, and there 
were nine holes in Rattlesnake Jake. 


Perhaps that’s why, even today, a 
real bang-up ripsnorting celebration 
around Lewiston is likely to be referred 
to as “Nine holes in Rattlesnake Jake.” 


N BAR'S ANNUAL ANGUS SALE 


October 15, 1955 


at the Ranch 


We will again welcome you to our anual Aberdeen-Angus sale of 
commercial and purebred foundation females and select bull calves. 


This year we will sell 
“Direct from Our Pastures to Yours’ 


50 Registered Angus Cows 


60 Registered Angus Yearling Heifers 
25 Commercial Yearling Heifers 


50 Registered Heifer Calves 


150 Commercial Heifer Calves 
35 Registered Angus Bull Calves 


ALL TOP-QUALITY Range Raised Angus Cattle, from a herd twenty-five 


years old. 


Jack Milburn, Manager 
Norm Warsinske, Auctioneer 
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Bang’s Free, Bang’s Vaccinated 


N BAR RANCH 
Grass Range, Montana 
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The Market 
| —Picture—— 


] 'YERS ASSUMED A MORE CAU- 
tious attitude toward fall feeder 
ca. le prices by late July. 


some of the underlying factors: con- 
tin ed heavy production of beef at a 
sec on when history has seen market- 
ing- drop off and prices improve; poor 
condition of the dressed beef market; 
government survey of cattle on feed 
showing a 13 per cent increase in num- 
beis over a year ago. 


Much of the optimism earlier for im- 
proved prices in fat cattle for late sum- 
mer disappeared after the release of 
the feeder survey. Numbers were up 
10 per cent in the Corn Belt, and in- 
shipments of stock cattle to that area 
for the past three months were 24 per 
cent greater than a year ago, indicating 
there will be no let-up in extensive 
cattle feeding. Neither can much opti- 
mism be found on the West Coast, 
where California reports a sharp in- 
crease of 33 per cent over last year. 


In fact, the practice of feeding cattle 
has gradually shaped up into more of 
a year-round proposition until there 
are few, if any, periods during the cal- 
endar year when anything resembling 
a scarcity can develop. This trend has 
been even more pronounced in the hog 
business in recent years, where the 
highs and lows in price trends have 
levelled out considerably, due to a more 
even distribution of farrowings 
throughout the year. 


Slaughter of cattle built up to an ex- 
cess over last year and tonnage per 
head is well ahead of last year. During 
the week of mid-July at Chicago, the 
average weight of fed steers was ex- 
actly 60 pounds per head above last 
year. This reflects the tendency of 
many feeders to hold on to steers, hop- 
ing for an improved fat cattle market. 
In the keen competition to move beef 
into consumer channels, reports are 
heard of packers selling beef below 
cost. 


Despite all these bearish factors, 
many observers feel that comnetition 
for feeder cattle will be unusually 
strong this fall and that the chances 
of obtaining replacement cattle at 
cheaper prices than a year ago are 
rather slim. Throughout the West 
there is the expansion in feedlot op- 
erations which will certainly require 
feeder cattle. In much of the South- 
west, numbers have been cut down in 
recent drouthy years, and feed con- 
ditions are good enough so growers 
can expand. Huge acreages of sorg- 
hum crovs were planted in areas 
where rains came too late to make 
wheat. Then there is always the 
possibility of a broad demand from 
wheatpasture operators for light cat- 
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tle. Another bumper crop of corn in 

the Corn Belt is predicted. 

All these factors combine to present 
the possibilities of a very extensive de- 
mand for feeder cattle. There is the 
tendency, however, toward lighter 
weight cattle, both from the standpoint 
of feeders and consumer demand for 
lighter weight carcasses. Those areas 
where cheap feed and roughage is 
available are quite likely to want 
calves or light yearlings suitable for 
growing out and finishing on a long- 
term proposition. This gives a feeder 
more of a chance to come out on the 
finished cattle. On the other hand, 
current fat cattle prices against feeder 
prices leave practically no profit. 


While no definite pattern has yet de- 
veloped in fall feeder prices, scattered 
deals of good to choice yearling steers 
have been made throughout the West 
at $19 to $21.50, with some medium 
grade steers around $17 to $17.50. Good 
and choice yearling heifers have sold 
for August and September delivery 
around $17.50 to $18.50. Choice to fancy 
reputation steer calves have been tied 
up for fall delivery at $20 to $23, with 
isolated sales of show-type calves as 
high as $25 to $26. Heifer calves have 
generally sold for $2 to $3 less. 

The seasonal movement of grass cows 
got under way in mid-July and prices 
broke rather sharply, from $1 to $2 per 
ewt. Of interest this year was the re- 
versal of trends from a year ago. Feed 
conditions are reflected in the better 
flesh of cows moving this year, the 
great bulk carrying enough finish to 
grade utility. As a result, canner and 
cutter cows have been in much less sup- 


ply and are more urgently wanted than 
the beef cows. In fact, dressed trade 
reports indicate that boning type cows 
of cutter grade were bringing as much 
as $1 or more per cwt. in the beef over 
utility. Beef cows ranged from $10 to 
$12.50, only a few on the heifer order 
able to reach $14 or better. Canners 
and cutters sold freely at $8 to $10. 


Late in July a round-up of fat cat- 
tle prices showed good and choice fed 
steers in a price range of $19 to 
$22.50, with only an occasional load of 
prime able to reach $24.50 and $25 at 
Chicago. In fact, prime steers at 
Chicago were selling at the lowest 
levels in two years. Good and choice 
fed heifers sold in a price range of 
$18.50 to $22.50, with a few grass 
heifers of commercial grade $13 to 
$15. A few loads of grass steers sold 
in Kansas City from $16 to $19, grad- 
ing commercial to low good. 


At terminal markets, good and choice 
light stock steers and steer calves sold 
in a limited volume at $19 to $23, with 
heifers $16 to $19. Of interest in the 
Chicago market were some well bred 
yearling steers scaling 950 to 980 
pounds, which were fat enough to grade 
choice in the meat, went to a feedlot 
for further finishing at $22.25 to $22.75, 
this certainly suggesting faith in the 
future of the fat cattle market.—C. W. 


TRITE TRUISM 


Mules have two legs behind, 
While two are at the fore. 
Only a fool would wonder 
What the two behind are for. 
—Ray Freedman 


LIKE HAVING AN 


“extra hand” 


ON THE PLACE 


Telephone service 
makes the job 

of running a farm 
easier—Keeping you 
in touch with 
suppliers and markets 
—for everyday 
family pleasures or 
for emergencies—a 
telephone on the , 
farm is worth a lot 
more than it costs. 


(Yi 


MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE 











ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Speaking before 150 members of the 
New York State Beef Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation last month, Prof. Herrell De- 
Graff of Cornell University, Ithaca, de- 
clared that the daily rate of increase in 
the nation’s population can create a de- 
mand for an extra million pounds of 
red meat daily. 

The New York beef association is a 
recently affiliated member of the 
American National. C. H. Bantham of 
Cooperstown is the president; M. D. 
Lacy of Ithaca, the secretary. 


Millard T. Lund is the new acting 
secretary of the North Dakota Stock- 
men’s Association, following the resig- 
nation of R. M. Miller, who served in 
the position for a number of years. Mr. 
Lund will continue his duties as the 
association’s chief brand inspector. 


Vice President Don Collins was a 
featured speaker Aug. 2 at the annual 
roundup and barbecue of the Ohio 
Cattle Feeders Association in London, 
Ohio. Other speakers included Fred 
Klyce, Jr., past president, Mississippi 
Cattlemen’s Association; Wayne Rogler, 
former president of the Kansas Live 


THE STATE 


George Andrews of Kanopolis is 
not only the head of the Kansas 
Livestock Association; he also heads 
a presidential 
family, for while 
he was being 
elected to his 
post at the or- 
ganization’s last 
convention, Mrs. 
Andrews was be- 
ing named presi- 
dent of the Kan- 
sas CowBelles. 

Mr. Andrews 
has been in the 
livestock busi- 
ness ‘‘all his 
life.” In a write- 
up in a recent issue of The Kansas 
Stockman, he tells that last year he 
tried his hand with cows for the first 
time, after handling steers up to 
then. “I thought I was stealing them 
when I bought them,” he is quoted, 
“but the way it turned out, I cer- 
tainly wasn’t. They cost me about as 
much as any cattle I ever owned, so 
I won’t try them again.” Until a 
few years ago the ranch handled 
only large steers, but only steer 
calves are bought now. The larger 
ones are sold off grass in August and 
the better quality animal in October 
or November. Most are sold to Corn 





Mr. Andrews 
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Stock Association, and Ray Schnell, 
market operator at Dickinson, N. D. 
Chairmaning the meeting was Mark 
Knoop, president of the Ohio group 
and vice-president of the National Beef 
Council. 


The fall regional meeting of the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers Association has 
been set for Nov. 17 at Valentine. Presi- 
dent Bern R. Coulter announced the 
decision following an executive com- 
mittee meeting at the Alliance office 
of the association. 


VOTE ON PROMOTION MONEY 


On Aug. 19, wool and lamb producers 
will have decided by vote whether an 
advertising, promotion and marketing 
plan will be carried out. The agree- 
ment would provide for a 1-cent-per- 
pound deduction from shorn wool pay- 
ments and 5 cents per cwt. from lamb 
and yearling payments. Hog producers 
are readying a campaign to increase the 
use of pork products. The USDA, the 
producers, processing and marketing 
groups will join forces under the pro- 
gram. 


PRESIDENTS 


Belt feeders. 

The Andrews operations include 
five sections of grass and about 400 
acres of bottomland near Kanopolis; 
in addition, Mr. Andrews usually 
rents some grass and last year he 
installed an irrigation system on 
part of his land which, “If we have 
normal rainfall,” can put extra 
water on about 200 acres. He plans 
to do most irrigating in fall and 
early spring, to avoid evaporation 
loss. Last year’s cultivated and irri- 
gated land crop of alfalfa and brome 
made five cuttings (two of them 
light), against only two cuttings 
where no extra water was received. 

The Andrews children, Charles 
and Jeannette, own a small herd of 
registered Herefords too—the son’s 
interest being so intense that he 
would, if permitted, work with the 
cattle oftener than go to school, ac- 
cording to his father. 

As for Mrs. Andrews, she cites the 
big CowBelle project as_ getting 
“Beef for Father’s Day” put over as 
an annual event. 

Mr. Andrews, a University of 
Kansas graduate in economics, feels 
it is “a great responsibility and 
honor” to be the livestock associa- 
tion’s president. He looks forward 
to cooperation from the membership 
to accomplish many things. 





Cattle on Feed 


The number of cattle and calves on 
feed for market in 13 major feeding 
states on July 1 was estimated at 3,609,- 
000 head by the Crop Reporting Board. 
This was an increase of about 13 per 
cent from the previous year, but the 
seasonal decline from April 1 was 19 
per cent. The July 1 increase was 
larger than for April 1, when it was 
12 per cent. On Jan. 1, 1955, the in- 
crease was 8 per cent above a year 
earlier. The number of cattle placed 
on feed during the last three months 
was substantially larger than last year. 
Marketings of fed cattle have also been 
above last year, with a sharp increase 
in fed heifers marketed. 


Cattle on feed in the nine Corn Belt 
states on July 1 numbered 2,803,000, 10 
per cent larger than a year earlier. 
However, the July 1 number was 24 
per cent below the 3,671,000 on feed 
April 1. For the 11 Corn Belt states, 
including an allowance for Michigan 
and Wisconsin, the number was also 
10 per cent larger than on July 1, 1954. 
All states showed an increase from a 
year ago. Shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle into the Corn Belt states 
during April-June were 24 per cent 
larger than for the period a year ago. 


In California, cattle on feed July 1 
totaled 457,000 head compared with 
318,000 April 1 and 344,000 July 1, 1954. 
In Colorado, 180,000, compared with 
220,000 April 1. Arizona had 120,000 
on July 1 and 155,000 April 1. Texas had 
49,000 on July 1 and 81,000 April 1. 
This is the first year that July 1 cattle 
on feed averages were made for Texas, 
Colorado and Arizona. 


Detailed estimates showing classes of 
cattle, their weight, expected market- 
ings and length of time on feed are 
presented in this report for 13 states 
for July 1, 1955. In four of these states 
—TIllinois, Iowa, Nebraska and Cali- 


fornia—similar data are available for ! 


1954. 

Cattle feeders in the four states ex- 
pect to market about 67 per cent of the 
cattle on feed July 1 during the next 
three months, with 20 per cent in July, 
23 in August, and 24 in September. 
This is at a slower rate than reported 
a year ago. The number of cattle on 
feed under three months in these four 
states was 15 per cent larger than a 
year ago, reflecting larger placements 
since April 1. The number on feed 3-6 
months amounted to 725,000 head, 19 
per cent above a year earlier. The 
number that have been on feed over 
six months is estimated at 857,000 head, 
compared with 813,000 a year ago. The 
four states showed the biggest increase 
in the number of heifers on feed from 
a year earlier. Heifers represented 23 
per cent of the total this year compared 
with 22 per cent last year. Steers ac- 
counted for 74 per cent of the total this 
year compared with 75 per cent a year 
ago; calves 2 per cent both years; cows 
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proportion of light weight cattle in the 
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Those weighing over 900 pounds 

v ve 38 per cent of the total compared 
wh 36 per cent last year. 
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te.d to market 68 per cent of their 
ca‘tle during the next three months, 
with 21 per cent in July, 24 in August 
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and 23 in September. The remaining 
32 per cent is expected to be marketed 
after Oct. 1. About 32 per cent of the 
total had been on feed less than three 
months, 31 per cent three to six months, 
37 per cent more than six months. In 
these same states, steers represented 70 
per cent of total; heifers 25; calves 4; 
and other cattle 1. Cattle on feed 
weighing under 600 pounds comprised 
6 per cent of the total number on feed, 
600-900 pounds 59 per cent, over 900 
pounds 35 per cent. 





BUILDING DONORS 


This month, the Producer nears the 
end of the list of contributors to the 
American National building fund at 
Denver—a list proudly published, con- 
tinuing as it does the names of associa- 
tion-minded members and friends who 
pitched in and helped carry the finan- 
cial load after the early work had been 
done by the building committee of 
three. The completed headquarters now 
stands as a permanent expression of 
gratitude (shared by all the associa- 
tion staff) toward these many hundreds 
of donors and to the building commit- 
tee: A. A. Smith, chairman, Don Collins 
and Henry Bledsoe. 


NEVADA 
Samuel C. McMullen Jay J. Strode (In 
(In memory of S. memory of Harold 
P. McMullen) Rhone) 
Nevada State Cattle William B. Wright 
Assn, 


NEW MEXICO 
Sherwood Culberson’ E. O. Moore, Jr. 
(In memory of New Mexico Junior 
Victor Culberson) Cattle Growers 
R. F. Rock & Son 


NORTH DAKOTA 
William F. Christen- Claude Olson; 


American National 
CowBelles 


Junior American 
National Cattle- 
men’s Assn. 


ARIZONA 


Henry G. Boice 

Mrs. Harry E. Hook- 
er; Mrs. William A. 
Hughes (In mem- 
ory of Harry E. 
Hooker) 

Mrs. John Jones 


King Investment Co. 
(John F. King; in 
memory of M. J. 
King) 

Arthur Schaefer & 
Son (In honor of 
August Schaefer) 

Vern L. Willis & Sons 


ARKANSAS 


David H. Bell 


CALIFORNIA 


Elizabeth Bixby 
Janeway (In mem- 
ory of Fred Huff- 
man) 

William D. Brinan 
(In memory of 
Thomas Brinan) 

William Warren 
Brinan 

California Cattle- 
men’s Association 

Ira L. Case 


Glenn W. Cornelius 
Paul and Tim 
Erickson 
T. S. Glide (Hillcrest 
Stock Farm) 
Ronald C. Kemp 
Walter S. Markham 
Loren Miller Co. 
Monterey County 
Cattlemen’s Assn. 
J. Harold Vasche 


COLORADO 


George B. Anderson 

Leavitt Booth 

Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Assn. 

Tom Field; George 
Field; Field Land 


Will Hallock 

Northeast Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Assn. 

E. D. Seldin 

Jim Stephens & Sons 

H. F. Trampe 


& Cattle Co. Sheldon Trampe 
FLORIDA 
Florida Cattlemen’s Assn. 
IDAHO 


A. Frederick Robinson & Sons, 


Michael. 


Andy & 


ILLINOIS 


American Shorthorn 
Breeders Assn. 


Kermit G. Karst 


IOWA 


Emery Hemingway 


KANSAS 


Floyd Casement 


Harry Darby 


MONTANA 


Florence Dorr (In memory of Tommy McMil- 


NEBRASKA 


lan) 


Mrs. Frieda S. Dab- 
ney (In memory of 
H. E. Dabney) 
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Henry A. Fox 
Harold Skavdahl 


sen (In memory of 
Frank Keogh) 

Mr. & Mrs. A. W. 
Gustafson 

Brooks J. Keogh (In 
memory of Nelson 
C. Langdon) 

Brooks Keogh; Mil- 
lard T. Lund; Gene 
Wachter; W. J. 
Carter; Jim Con- 
nolly; Dick Cough- 
lin; Bill Davidson; 
Murphy Bros.;: 
Louis Signalness; 
Chas. Bahm; Odin 
P. Benth; Jerry 
Sotola (Chicago); 
Charlie Mogden; 
Mr. & Mrs. R. M. 
Miller; Jack Cough- 
lin; Roy Lillibridge; 
Tom Davidson; 
Raymond Schnell; 
Howard Schnell; 
Mrs. Patterson 
(Patterson Hotel); 
Ray Hotel, Frank 
Ray; Art Tolefson; 
Ted Kellogg; Odd 
A. Osteroos; C. M. 
Dahl; John H. Han- 
son; Andrew Johns- 
ton; Anders Mad- 
son; Jim McCarten; 


Angus Kennedy; 
Joe Milton; W. Don 
Flynn; Don L. 
Short; John W. 
Stinson; W. P. 
O’Connell; Fred 
Shipmen; Ray 
Hogue; Sid Benn; 
Ag Kennedy; Ray 
Schnell; Louie 
Pelissier; Mr. 
Hayes, Patterson 
Hotel; First Nation- 
al Bank; Lawten 
Osborn (Memorial 
to Victor Christen- 
sen and Thore 
Naaden). 

Clara F. Langdon 
(In memory of 
Nelson C. Langdon) 

Mr. & Mrs. Earl F. 
Morrell 

North Dakota Stock- 
men’s Assn. (In 
memory of Frank 
Keogh) 

Louis Signalness; 
Foward Schnell: 
Charlie Mogen (In 
memory of Frank 
Keogh) 


OKLAHOMA 


Alfred G. Drummond 


J. B. Smith 


OREGON 


Lawrence & Zella 
Kenny 


Locey Brothers 
Loren Miller Co. 


E. E. Krupke (In Cc. M. Otley 
memory of P. R. Andrew Robinson 
Barnhouse) W. W. Scott 

TEXAS 


J. Clint Fairly (In 
memory of father, 
John A. Fairly) 

A. E. Gates 

J A Cattle Co. 

Tom & Evelyn Line- 

bery (In memory of 
W. F. Scarborough) 


Chas. G. Newcomer 

Roy L. Riner 

W. D. Stephens 

Texas & Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers 
Assn. 


UTAH 
R. V. Broadhurst Mrs. Preston Nutter 
WASHINGTON 
I. J. Dunn & Son Stevens County L. S. 
Assn. 
WYOMING 


Earl Bedell 

Holly Hunt 

Donald W. Jewett (In 
memory of father, 
C. Gordon Jewett) 


Kendrick Cattle Co.; 


Mrs. John B. Kend- 
rick, Sr.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Manville 
Kendrick; John B. 
Kendrick II 


R. W. Orchard 


TRAILER CARS VIA RAIL 

Effective May 12, 1955, in Western 
Trunk Line territory and June 26, 1955, 
in Southwestern territory, livestock 
shippers will not get benefit of the 
trailer car rule unless actual weight of 
the shipment has been determined 
either at origin, enroute or at destina- 
tion, or estimated weight certificate 
filled out and presented to the railroad 
prior to or at time of payment of freight 
charges. If this is not done, freight 
charges for each car will be assessed on 
basis of carload minimum weight plus 
10 per cent penalty on cattle, calves, 
hogs, burros and asses, and carload 
minimum weight plus 5 per cent on 
sheep and goats. 

Shippers can protect themselves by 
being sure an estimated weight certi- 
ficate is furnished to the railroad when 
actual weight of shipment is not avail- 
able. By doing this, they can assure 
themselves of the benefit of the trailer 
car rule. 


Anyone who tries his hand at a job 
and fails might try using his head for 
a change. 


1 
CATTLE ‘4 
SQUEEZE 


The new, improved Teco Squeeze 
is the safest, fastest, most efficient 
ever designed. Completely port- 
able, either on pick-up or on 
Teco’s special easy-loading trail- 
er. Patented triple-action head- 
gate, closes quickly, locks auto- 
matically. Handy foot pedal re- 
lease for neck lever. 


Write today for full details 
and prices. 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 


eek ae California 


Please send me details and prices on 
the following Teco products: 
C] Cattle Squeeze [J Horn Weights 
0 Cattle Stock 00 Gate Hardware 


0 Calf Chute 0 Branding Irons 
& Heaters 
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BEEF 


Across 
the Nation 





lamb was brought out in reports at 
the 32nd annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board in 
Chicago recently. The important role 
played by the livestock and 
meat industry itself was particularly 
stressed. 





LAUDS COOPERATION 


Albert K. Mitchell, former president 
of the American National, was princi- 
pal speaker at a dinner honoring Dr. 
Roger B. Corbett, retiring agricultural 
counsel of National Association of Food 
Chains and president-elect of New 





Winners of awards for outstanding Mexico A.&M. College. Mr. Mitchell 
Swift and Armour were among the achievement in advertising produced _ stressed the chains’ contributions in the 1: THI 
top 100 national advertisers last year. by Chicago talent in the past year were marketing problems confronting food 1. find 
Swift & Company ranked 20th with Armour and Company and two other producers and processors of this coun- weeos car 
total expenditures of more than $11 industry firms, the Jones Dairy Farm try. The beef campaigns of 1936 and of was made 
million; Armour and Company ranked and John Morrell & Co. 1953 when the organized program for Stat on ¢ 
39th, with total expenditures above $6 : , cooperation between farmers and food } thisties w 
million. The highly successful partnership retailers stabilized cattle prices and in- vation on 
2 promotion of beef and vegetables last = .reased beef consumption were cited | By Octob 
The close cooperation of all seg- fall which will be reveated this year, 4, examples by Mr. Mitche teak 
i ‘ ; : ‘ s ples by Mr. Mitchell. 94 feet it 
ever le the respi fe eae according to C. W. Kitchen, executive sit abet 
special promotions on deel, pork an vice-president of the United Fresh ce 
.. Fruit & Vegetable Association, and PARTNERSHIP ne ar 
a Wesley Hardenburgh, president of More than 350 Seattle retail meat ia a 
the American Meat Institute. This dealers and their wives and children ‘aan ot a 
year’s campaign will be titled “Har- _jearned a lot about ranching in a unique an 2 
vest Festival,” celebrating the arrival combination of fun and understanding acd. ib 
of the fall beef crop and plentiful recently in Ellensburg, Wash. ical alk ‘ 
fresh vegetables, with the spotlight Ranchers of Kittitas County invited inches ha 
= potatoes. Cooperators will include butchers of the Seattle area to visit worthwhi 
the National Live Stock and Meat = janches and feedlots—but they insisted fallowed 
Board and the USDA. that each market man bring his family, weeds mi 
In California, the manager of the especially his kids. And “Kids’ Day” it : 
state’s Beef Industry Council, Bob Was, with stagecoach jaunts and pony HEAT 
Munyon, will spend a good part of the rides enough to satisfy any youngster. A rep 
next three months personally contact- The adults, including food editors of Experim 
ing firms that will make the 10-cent-a- major Seattle newspaper and radio and tists hav 
head deduction which sum will go _ television stations, toured ranches to year to 
toward further expanding beef pro- see how beef was produced by cost- the nort 
This new pocket-sized booklet, pub- motion. It is also announced that the conscious people using modern, effici- the ten 
lished by the National Live Stock and California Cattlemen’s Association and ent methods. Then the host ranchers southerr 
Meat Board, pictures 101 meat cuts the California Cattle Feeders Associa- provided a beef barbecue, a private | summer 
with descriptions. It is designed for tion have given $2,500 each to assist in rodeo and demonstrations of cutting period | 
use by student groups in meat identifi- 4 ).¢anization of the National Beef Coun- horses at work, old and modern brand- And in 
cation and for home economics and s ss Sk tar es . . And Gen swore where 
animal husbandry classes as well as eil.. The California council executive ing techniques. n ey answere ’ 
for housewives. Cost is 6 cents a copy. 02rd met recently in San Francisco. all questions. range ii 
As one rancher put it: “One day of five ye: 
getting acquainted isn’t enough, but maturit; 
we’re first-name partners now in this . 
business of providing and selling beef.” CURBS 
Prelim 
r ington § 
MEXICO’S PROBLEMS =) tent vat 
Highlights of the meeting of the vent urir 
Twentieth National Livestock Congress | ers feed 
in Mexico City recently included dis- | 
cussion of cattle diseases and plagues, A numl 
two of the worst of which are “der- made 
riengue” or spine-crippling disease and | ne 
ticks (the latter cost raisers a billion | commun 
pesos a year—$80 million). The Mexi- America: 
can administration is moving toward when th 
augmentation of cattle herds through tee met 
credit help to growers, and stronger in early 
measures are to be taken against rus- cluded a 
tlers south of the border. The artificial were Ch: 
insemination program has treated 90,- | | dig 
000 cows. Improvement of cattle strains, poeta 
compaigns against plagues, opening up son S. G 
of ranges, advanced techniques in cattle and Fra 
raising and heavier production of arti- son, Jr. 
ficial feedstuffs are on the list of pro- shown c 
grams developed by agriculture offi- a $1,000 
Five pretty cattlemen’s daughters bring a prize beef up for California’s gover-  ¢jais and cattlemen in various states. Committ 
nor, Goodwin J. Knight’s inspection at a recent beef barbecue where the governor Government s peakers sidetracked man Al 
was guest of honor. Carl Garrison (1.), president of the California Beef Industry sivwein amas hk teen tere Eli Lilly 
Council, points out where the meat comes from. Standing (1. to r.): Elaine Kirch- 3 = national 
ner, Nancy Munyon and Harlene Klaus with Sheri Gillnam and Pat Bamert on higher quota than the 400,000 now per- Western 
horseback. The state executive was guest of honor at a barbecue at the Jake mitted for export to the U. S. annually. Packers, 
Schneider ranch, Sloughhouse, Calif. —Emil Zubryn. Keifer } 
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1! THIRSTY THISTLES 

1. find out how much water a few 
wees can take out of the soil, a test 
was made at the North Montana Branch 
Staion at Havre. Eleven Russian 


thisties were left to grow under culti- 
vation on a field of three-year fallow. 
By October the thistles averaged 18 to 
24 feet in circumference. When the 
test started the soil in the two- to four- 
foot level contained about 17 per cent 
moisture. But by fall the moisture con- 
tent was reduced to 10 per cent, or a 
loss of about three and a half inches of 
water. Six feet from the center of the 
weed, three inches of water had been 
used; at nine feet a little more than two 
inches had been taken out. It may be 
worthwhile to walk over the summer- 
fallowed fields and get rid of the few 
weeds missed in tillage operations. 


HEAT SLOWS GROWTH 

A report from the North Dakota 
Experiment Station says that scien- 
tists have found that it takes only one 
year to bring a calf to maturity in 
the northern part of the U. S. where 
the temperature is moderate. In 
southern U. S. where hotter, longer 
summers are the rule, this maturing 
period is lengthened to two years. 
And in Central America and Cuba, 
where temperatures consistently 
range in the 80’s and 90’s, it takes 
five years for a calf to grow to 
maturity. 


CURBS KIDNEY STONES 
Preliminary results of study at Wash- 
ington State College are that 10 per 


cent salt in the ration seemed to pre- | 
vent urinary calculi in sheep. Research- | 
ers feed the sheep a diet known to pro- | 


A number of firms 
made_ substantial 
financial contribu- 
tions to the research 
committee of the 
American National 
when that commit- 
tee met in Denver 
in early July. In- 
cluded among these 
were Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., antibiotics pro- 
ducers, whose rep- 
resentatives, Jack- 
son S. Gouraud (r.) 
and Frank C. Jack- 
son, Jr. (1.) are 
shown contributing 
a $1,000 check to 
Committee Chair- 
man Alan Rogers; 
Eli Lilly Co.; Inter- 
national Harvester; 
Western States Meat 
Packers, and A. 
Keifer Mayer, Ariz. 


August, 1955 


duce the stones and they try ways of 
keeping the stones from forming. 
Cattle, sheep, horses and man are af- 
fected by the stones. They have been 
a considerable problem with fattening 
cattle and lambs. They can clog the 
urino-genital tract and can eventually 
kill the animal. The salt solution didn’t 
seem to have any bad effects. The ani- 
mals drank more water, but the salt 
didn’t cut down on the amount of food | 
they ate. Exact cause of the stones is | 
not yet known, but work on the matter 

is continuing. 


OATS VS. CORN 


Because more oats and other small | 
grains are being raised in southern 
states as a result of drouth and cotton 
acreage allotments, the Mississippi Ex- | 
periment Station began research in | 
1953 on the value of oats and oat-mo- 
lasses rations as fattening feeds for 
steers. The results show that steers fed 
corn and a corn-molasses ration gain 
faster and reach choice grade in 28 days 
less time than steers fed an oat and an 





SHORTHORNS 


Use Shorthorn Bulls and get rid 
of worries about inherent defects. 

As an added value, you will 
have Bigger Cattle ... Better Dis- 
positions ... Heifer Calves that 
will be Better Mothers. 

We plan to sell about 50 head, 
both sexes, in our second annual 
Production Sale. 

OCTOBER 8, 1955 
County Sale Pavilion 
Dillon, Mont. 


Dale E. Metlen, Avmstead, Mont. 













WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 
James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 





oat-molasses ration. But steers fed oat 
rations reached a grade of choice, sold 
as high and returned more profit per 
steer than corn-fed steers. The added 
profit was due to the relative prices of 
oats and corn. 


$7 MILLION FOR STUDY 


Almost $7 million has been allocated 


_ for research projects on production, 





Formula 






For EFFICIENCY 


American Brahman bulls on cows of other 
breeds produce 10% more weaned selling weight 
at less cost than pure European cattle—25% 
more on Brahman crossbred cows. Reason: 
hybrid vigor, no pink-eye, ability to stand the 

AL heat. For more _ information 
write: Dept. K 


“AMERICAN BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


HOUSTON 2. TEXAS 





1208 LOUISIANA 









EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES = 25% EA, 


Complete with set of figures | co 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. all for $525, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
allsizes. Prompt service: 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


EAR TAGS 


Several kinds to 
select from. Write 
tor prices. 


Terre Sree aty 


NECK CHAINS 


1.Bright silvery 

finish chain. 
2.Solid brass num- 

ber plates. 
3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 


horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


Taek Cee 


FREE 


evel lS 





CATTLE aaaiile 


EQUIPMENT 


youn W. WILLIAMSON « sons, inc. 
1545 SOUTH GREENWOOD AVENUE 
MONTEBELLO, CALIF. PHONE UNION 8-2121 











utilization and marketing of livestock, 
meat and their products for 1955-56. 
About a half million will be spent in 
each of the two years in research on 
utilization of animal fats and oils and 
special products; $156,000 a year on 
utilization of hides, skins and leather, 
and $89,600 on meat investigations. 


WIRE CORRALS BETTER 


Studies last summer of feeding-pen 
environment for beef cattle in the 
Imperial Valley of California showed 
that wire corrals provide noticeable 
advantages to the animals (looking 
for comfort) and to farmers (looking 
for better profits). University of 
California and USDA agricultural re- 
searches made the tests in a heavy 
wooden pen, a2 common type in the 
region, and a wire pen, both in a 
large alfalfa field. They said the wire 
pen was “decidedly cooler than the 
wooden one”—the air temperature 3.8 
degrees F. less, the wind velocity 
1.32 m.p.h. faster, and, finally, the 
gains per head per day were almost 
a half pound more. Temperature of 
the drinking water, with no artificial 
cooling, was 4.9 degrees lower in the 
wire pen. The wire-pen animals, too, 
were cooler. The investigators found 
the “thermal load of the steers in the 
wire pen was 9.5 thermal units 
(b.t.u.’s) less per hour per square foot 
of skin than that of those behind the 
wooden fencing.” These feeders in 
the wire corral put on 1.94 pounds 
per head per day compared to 1.51 
pounds in the other lot. 


YOUR OWN NITROGEN 


Oregon State College researchers re- 
port results that ladino clover and grass 
mixture produced 642 pounds of beef 
per acre in 1954; grass and heavy nitro- 


gen fertilizer, 518 pounds. The straight 
grass pasture got 240 pounds actual 
nitrogen in seven applications; the 
other pastures 72 pounds in two appli- 
cations. The pastures got 20 inches of 
water May 11 to Aug. 23. A little nitro- 


gen on grass-ladino irrigated pastures 


is often needed to drive out ladino if 
it becomes heavy enough to present a 
bloat hazard. Forty to 50 per cent 
legume is considered safe. The pastures 
were seeded in May 1952 with a basic 
grass mixture of four pounds per acre 
each of alta fescue, orchard grass, 
meadow foxtail and Tualatin outgrass. 
Ladino clover at three pounds per acre 
was added. High forage yields, in part, 
were traced to pasture rotation. 


STATE BRIEFS 


NEVADA: A suit brought by ranchers 
to block grazing fee increases on federal 
lands has been dismissed by a federal 
judge, who stated the suit would have 
to be re-filed in Washington against 
Interior Secretary Douglas McKay if 
they wish to fight the matter. The 
stockmen charged that under the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act the raise from 12 to 15 
cents per head is illegal; they argued 
that the new rate, based on a computed 
reasonable cost of feed, would give the 
Interior Department a profit on the 
use of public lands for grazing, which 
they termed, not permissible under the 
act. The increase is now in effect pend- 
ing the next move by the ranchers. 


MISSOURI: Governor Donnelly has 
signed a Bang’s disease control law 
which has a variety of plans under 
which farmers may qualify their herds 
as brucellosis-free; provides for in- 
demnity payments up to $50 a head for 
cattle that must be destroyed, and 








Stockmen from three cattlemen’s associations met in July at McCall, Ida., to discuss marketing problems. (L. to r. | 


establishes procedures for inspection 
and compulsory quarantine in certain 
cases. 


ARKANSAS: Though the legislature 
this year exempted poultry and live. 


‘stock feed from the state’s 2 per cent 


sales tax, the revenue department is 
going to continue collecting it until 
voters decide the matter. 


NORTH DAKOTA: All brands in the 
state must be re-recorded this year, 
with registration good for six years, 
County extension agents have full in. 


formation for ranchers who have néve;y 


registered a brand. 


LOUISIANA: A new state livestock 
law under which major roads were be- 
ing fenced off will not be enforced 
throughout all counties immediately, 
The delay is caused by the fact that the 
state highway department has not been 
able to complete all the fencing projects 
for which it is responsible. 


WHOPPER HOPPERS! 


A celebrated Texas rancher was tour- 
ing an Austrailian ranch near Mel- 
bourne. Pointing to a steer, he asked 
how old it was. 

“Two years,” proclaimed the Aussie, 


“Why we have yearlings in Texas | 


that big,” said the amazed Texan. 
Next he asked how much wool a 


sheep yielded. “Ten pounds,” said the | 


man from “down under.” 
“Texas sheep yield a good 15 pounds,” 
topped the Texan just as a baby kanga- 
roo hopped into sight. 
“What on earth is that critter?” he 
exclaimed. 
“IT fancy you don’t have grasshoppers 
in Texas?” posed the Aussie archly. 
—Ray Freedman 


seated): George Russell, Vale, Ore., vice-president, Oregon Association; Walter Schodde, Burley, and Milford Vaught, 
Bruneau, vice-presidents of the Idaho Association; G. B. Wilson, Culdesac, of the Idaho association; John Marble, Deeth, 
Nev., chairman of the American National marketing committee; J. H. Nettleton, Murphy, past president of Idaho associa- 
tion. (Standing): Idaho association representatives R. J. Hawes, Twin Falls, past president; R. L. Campbell, New Mead- 
ows, past director; Leon Weeks, Boise, secretary; Tom Davis, Cascade, director, and James Ellsworth, Leadore, marketing 
committes member and also president of Lemhi County association. 
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GAINS ON NEW GRASS 


By Gene Sperry 
™: XPERIMENTS with various new 
k grasses have been conducted in 
*“ many agricultural colleges for 


several years. One outstanding grass 
tha‘ is of help to the cattleman is Inter- 
mediate Wheatgrass. 


As an early feed it is hard to beat, 


especially in the cooler climates, where 
it is often the first forage available. It 
can be used as a straight grass crop but 


is also good in a pasture mixture. 

Unlike many grasses, it is extreme- 
ly palatable even when fully grown. 
Bui it is not a true dry-land crop. 
Several rains in the summer will 
keep it green and growing, or a few 
irrigations are needed to make a bet- 
ter yield. It can be cut and stored, 
either as silage or hay. Little is 
known about the silage, but Inter- 
mediate Wheatgrass makes an excel- 
lent hay for cattle. 

Not only do cattle relish this grass 
but they will eat it in preference to 
many other grasses. Forage yields of 
this cool-weather grass on grazing plot 
tests at Fort Collins, Colo., produced 
four times as much beef per acre as 
any of the native grasses tested. 

It has been found that best seeding 
results come from drilling Intermediate 
Wheatgrass in the late fall (November) 
or early spring (April). It has fairly 
strong seedling habits but takes about 
two years to become firmly established 
and spread. Once well started, it makes 
a heavy sod that crowds out weeds and 
other undesirable grasses. 

Spring grain stubble makes a good 
cover in which to drill this grass. 
Winter wheat stubble is not suitable 
as volunteer grain competes with the 
grass, thereby reducing the stand. 
Other fields will need either discing 
or plowing before seeding. 

While native grasses take from 2 to 4 
acres per cow per month, Intermediate 
Wheatgrass will stock about % to % of 
an acre per cow per month. 

Fertilizers produced amazing results 


* 
“2 « % 


A three-year-old meadow of Colorado mountain-grown intermediate wheat- 
Man in field is 6 feet tall. 


grass averaging over 5 feet in height. 





* 5 EP * 


At maturity, 


heads of grass are anywhere from 7 to 14 inches, and sheaths grow more than 6 


feet tall. 
Lee W. Sperry.) 


on this grass. Tests conducted at Colo- 
rado A.&M. College showed that ferti- 
lizer definitely paid big dividends in 
yield. Untreated plots produced 4,460 
pounds of forage per acre, which is ex- 
cellent. But 100 pounds of nitrate ap- 
plied to another acre plot yielded 6,130 
pounds of forage at an added cost of 
only $3.30, while 200 pounds of nitrate 
per acre produced 7,620 pounds of In- 
termediate Wheatgrass at a cost of 
$6.60. 


In other words, 200 pounds of nitrate 
fertilizer almost doubled production. 


Application of the nitrate fertilizer 
also increased the protein content as 
much as 3 per cent. However, it is 
not advisable to use fertilizer until the 
grass has become well sodded. 


Other experiments were conducted 
with fertilized Intermediate Wheat- 


In Canada it has produced as much as 5 tons to the acre. 


(Photo by 


grass. Yearling heifers, in a summer 
grazing period, averaged a gain of 145 
pounds per acre. With this same test, 
cows with calves made a gain of 101 
pounds per acre. Unfertilized Inter- 
mediate Wheatgrass produced 129 
pounds of beef per acre—which was 75 
per cent more gain than was made on 
native grasses. 

It is advisable to leave a stubble 
of from 3 to 6 inches on this grass, 
which gives a forage utilization of 
from 40 to 60 per cent. This leaves 
a small percentage of the grass com- 
pletely ungrazed at the end of the 
season. 

This little known but proven grass 
produces palatable forage for cattle in 
both green pastures and dry hay. By 
planting Intermediate Wheatgrass, less 
acres per cow are needed and there is a 
greater utlization of land. 
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EDITOR 
(Cont. fr. 
P. 4) 





this serious problem facing much of 
our ranch country.—Harold B. Smith, 
Chaves County, N. M. 


OLD-TIME SHOT — About 70 years 
ago I visited my brother, an M.D. at 
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Pee S: Cmatin xh 


This is the picture taken by Mr. Pleas 75 years ago, of a roundu 


Oolagah, I. T., and took this picture. 
The camera I used was a cheap concern 
I got in New York. The whole outfit, 
camera, plates, paper, cards and chemi- 
cals, mounts and all the necessary 
things for making and finishing 548 
photos cost me the magnificent sum of 
$15—so you know about what kind of 
outfit it was. Thinking you might want 
to reproduce it, for posterity’s sake, 
I am enclosing a print.—C. A. Pleas, 


he 


% ea 
Sk ee es Ho a wae oe “A 
% ee Re Shek... * # ein, * Ee & 
ro ata 


Vernon County, Fla. (now nearing my 
88th birthday and still going.) 


(“Cow Business” is mentioned in this 
column from time to time. This is a 
twice-a-month letter for members of 
the American National. It gives cattle 
news in capsule form and is popular 
with cattlemen. Available through 
membership in the American National. 
Dues are 7 cents a head on cattle run, 
minimum $10. Ed.) 
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Through a Ranch House Window 


I’m using my space this month to in- 
troduce you to some more of the new 
presidents of the CowBelles. My thanks 
to all of you who sent in information 
for the forthcoming Year Book. . . and 
my apologies, because sometimes I 
must have seemed to be hurrying you 
unreasonably. I’d write personal notes 
explaining how and why a certain 
number of mixups and duplications of 
effort occurred (bound to, with us 
stretched out over half this broad land 
of ours and not too much time to get 
the book in shape), but I’m off in the 
morning to visit my grandchildren in 
Seattle and then perhaps on up into 
Canada to the small mining town where 
I was born. I’ve researched in dozens 
of libraries and old City Halls on im- 
personal western lore; now I hope to 
dig deeply into the roots of my own 
beginning. Ill be back next month 
... and in the meantime, God bless 
you all! D.L.McD. 

* 


* * 


Meet These New 
State Presidents 


Yolanda (Yodie) 
Burghart, Colora- 
do’s new president, 
was born in Oleta, 
Indian Territory, 





which is now 
known as Fargo, 
Okla. Her father, 


C. N. Ingle, home- 
steaded there but a 
few years later they 
moved to Shattuck, 
Okla., where her 
father started the 
Ingle Bros. Grain 
and Supply Co. When Yodie was six 
the family moved to Kansas City, Mo., 
to start a branch office there, and 
Yodie went to school there. She at- 
tended Colorado College and majored 
in Romance languages. It was in col- 
lege that she met Bob Burghart. They 
were married on June 1, 1927. 

“Qurs was a college romance,” she 
says. “We met, of all places, in a 
Latin class. Though we lived in 
Kansas City until 1942 when we 
moved to Colorado Springs and Bob 
became a partner in the Ingle Land 
and Cattle Co., we both had rural 
backgrounds.” 

Mr. Burghart’s father farmed in 
southeastern Kansas near Chanute. He 
also ran a crossroads country store. 


Yolanda Burghart 
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By Dorothy McDonald 


When Bob was about 12 he ran a huck- 
ster wagon from the store throughout 
the community, trading yard goods, 
thread and grocery staples for butter, 
eggs and chickens. 

The Burgharts have two ranches, one 
east of Colorado Springs and one in 
Baca and Las Animas counties. Their 
son, Bob, Jr., is associated with them 
in business, as well as Yodie’s mother, 
Mrs. C. N. Ingle, and her sister, Mrs. 
E. H. Frink. They run commercial Here- 
fords. 

“Bob is our only child,” she says. “We 
had to wait until he married to get a 
daughter but we feel she is tops and 
are mighty proud of her and our grand- 
son, Gary.” 

The Burgharts are members of the 
Disciples of Christ Church, and Mrs. 
Burghart has served four years as state 
president of the Christian Women’s 
Fellowship of that denomination. She 
was also the first woman to serve as 
president of their state convention. She 
is a member of Delta Gamma, women’s 
social international fraternity, and 
served as alumni president in Colorado 
Springs in 1946. She is a member of 
the P. E. O. Sisterhood, the Monday 
Progress Club, the Women’s Education- 
al Society of Colorado College, and a 
member of the Colorado committee of 
the National Society for Prevention of 
Blindness. In college she was elected 
to Theta Alpha Phi, the national dra- 


matic fraternity. 
* * aK 


Oklahoma’s first 
CowBelle president, 
Vera Lilly Long, 
was born on a 
ranch in Texas near 
Weatherford, but 
the family came to 
Oklahoma in 1903 
in a covered wagon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lilly 
and their five chil- 
dren — Vera was 
just a baby—settled 
on what is still the 
Long’s home place, 
which Vera’s father homesteaded. Mrs. 
Long’s mother died when she was 
seven. Vera attended Central State 
Teacher’s College at Edmond, Okla. 

After teaching school for a few years 
she married Lucius Long in 1927 and 
the couple moved back to Vera’s child- 
hood home, which Mr. Long’s father 
had bought. 

“We're still there,” she says. 


Vera Lilly Long 


“It’s 








B™% m& & & i ee ee : 

Giving an assist to their husbands in 
the marketing of livestock and live- 
stock products, the Kansas CowBelles 
established a $250 annual graduate 












scholarship in the school of home ec- | 


onomics at Kansas State College for 
research on meat problems. Here 
Ruby Franklin of Oxford, at right, first 
holder of the new award, confers with 
Doretta Schlaphoff, dean of the K-State 
school, on her research problem. 


not like the ranches you see pictured 
in the movies, with the kindly old 
housekeeper, quick Spanish house- 
boy, horses always saddled and ready 
to mount and handsome cowboys at 
beck and call. The truth is, there’s 
early rising, boys coming in at odd 
hours for a quick meal at home or a 
lunch to take to the pastures, poor 
telephone service on a ‘whoop and 
holler’ line, and lots of hard work 
... but beyond my door the birds 
continue to build and sing, flowers 
bloom, the sun shines and grass and 
beef grow. My husband is doing 
exactly what he likes best to do— 
and we love it!” 

The Longs have one daughter, Ann, 
now Mrs. Bob Baumann, and two 
grandchildren, Bill, aged three, and 
Mary Ann, who is three months. The 
Baumanns, too, live on the ranch. 

Vera Long is active in the Farm 
Bureau. She is a member of the Flower 
Garden Club, charter member of the 
Wichita Mountains Wildflower Garden 
Club and its president. She is also a 
charter member of the Home Demon- 
stration Club, Women’s Forum and 
Oklahoma Historical Society, and an 
Eastern Star. The Longs are members 
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the First Presbyterian Church at 

wton but Vera teaches an adult 

inday school class in the Methodist 
nurch in Cache, so much closer to 
ne ranch. 

Mrs. Long has been an active Nation- 

CowBelle and served as delegate-at- 

rge in 1954-55. When the Oklahoma 
« ttlemen asked that the ladies form 
« CowBelle auxiliary in 1955, it was 
»atural that she should be elected its 
ist president. 

Vly hobbies?” she postcards, “Guess 
tho y’re just reading, going places and 
meeting new people. Never go any 
place I do not find something or some- 
one of interest!” 


* * * 


The Sandhills of 
Nebraska are proud 
of Mrs. Chester 
Paxton, new presi- 
dent of the Nebras- 
ka CowBelles. She 
came to them first 
in 1942 as a public 
health nurse and, 
though two years 
later Chet Paxton, 
a young rancher, 
persuaded her to 


Mrs. Chester Paxton Change her occupa- 








Mr. and Mrs. Paxton and their daugh- 
ter Jessica, aged 10, reside in Thedford. 
They are interested in stockmen’s or- 
ganizations and have taken an active 
part in them. Chet Paxton has been 
chairman of beef promotion in Nebras- 
ka this year. It was he who pushed the 
“Beef State” slogan which will appear 
on all Nebraska license plates next 
year. He is also a member of the 
national brand committee. 

Ida Paxton has been an active mem- 
ber of the Nebraska CowBelles and 
served as first and second vice-presi- 
dent of the group. She is active in the 
Congregational Church and president 
of its women’s fellowship. She teaches 
the Junior High Sunday school class. 

“Ida has also appointed herself a 
committee of one to welcome all new- 
comers to town,” writes Mrs. Carl 
Wiese, a friend. “She usually presents 
them with a beautifully decorated angel 
food cake, as well.” 


* * * 


Washington 
State’s CowBelle 
President is Mrs. 
Ray Kinchelo. Flor- 
etta — “Fretta” to 
her friends—is a 
native of the state, 








Mrs. Amos Eckert, Boise, past presi- 
dent of the Idaho CowBelles (left), and 
Mrs. W. D. Taylor, Burley, treasurer, 
admire a pair of door-prize boots. 
(Idaho Daily Statesman photo.) 
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MONTANA 
COWBELLE 
OFFICERS 


Montana Cow- 
Belle officers, 1955: 
(L. to r. seated) 
Mrs. Lewis Archam- 
beault, secretary; 
Mrs. Neil Taylor, 
first vice-president; 
(standing) Mrs. 
Thomas Herrin, sec- 
ond vice-president, 
and Mrs. I. W. Vin- 
sel, president. 


and spent her girlhood on a ranch on 
the Lower Brule Reservation near 
Pierre. She is a graduate of St. Mary’s 
School of Nursing and registered in 
South Dakota. She married Louis 
Beckwith on Aug. 6, 1942, and while he 
served his hitch in the army she nursed 
in several hospitals. Louis is a gradu- 
ate of the Texas School of Mines in El 
Paso. 

After his discharge from the service 
they bought a ranch of 12,000 acres in 
the Badlands. They planted some 500 
trees around the ranch buildings, and 
with the Badland buttes on every side 
the scenery is wonderfull. Thousands 
of tourists go through the Badlands 
every year to see these rainbow-colored 
buttes, their colors brilliant after a 
rain or filled with jet-black shadows 
when the moon is full. 

The Beckwiths run commercial 
steers on the ranch, buying and sell- 
ing every fall. Usually the steers are 
sold as two-year-olds. There are 
three sons: Larry, 11, Jim, seven, and 
four-year-old Edgar. The two older 
boys are regular cowboys, riding on 
the steers, bulldogging calves and 
helping whenever they can. 

Louis and Alice Beckwith take an 
active part in community affairs, serv- 
ing on P.T.A. committees, hospital 
board, polio drives and so on. Alice has 
helped out the nursing staff at the 
local hospital, too, and is an officer 
in the Eastern Star. They both like to 
square dance. 

Louis has served as chairman of the 
public lands committee for the South 
Dakota Stock Growers for six years 
and is a director of the association. 
Alice is an active CowBelle and last 
year was vice-president of the South 
Dakota group. 





Ever hear of wooden streetcar tracks? 
They had ’em in Salem, Ore., years ago, 
according to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. Workmen 
digging a water main ditch in Salem 
recently unearthed a stretch of wooden 
streetcar tracks which hadn’t been used 
in 40 years. The men said the tracks 
were still in excellent condition. 
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President — Mrs. Joe Watt, Moorcroft, Wyo. 


Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Jack Dinwiddie, 
Centennial, Wyo. 


Vice-Presidents — Mrs. Fred Dressler, Gard- 
nerville, Nev.; Mrs. Russell C. Larsen, Kim- 
berly, Ida.; Mrs. Tom Field, Gunnison, Colo. 


Editor — Mrs. Dorothy McDonald, 7905 Pala 
_ St., San Diego 14, Calif. a 


A MESSAGE FROM YOUR 
COWBELLE PRESIDENT 


The general council composed of the 
executive committee and state presi- 
dents held its annual meeting in Denver 
on July 7 with 14 in attendance. It was 
recommended that a new committee be 
formed to take charge of publicity for 
Beef Cookery. 

Mrs. John Guthrie gave us a detailed 
report on this cookbook, now in its 
second edition and selling rapidly. 


Much credit goes to Mrs. Guthrie for 
the fine handling of the financial de- 
tails. 

Mrs. Leavitt Booth reported on Beef 
This project was 
In comparison 


for Father’s Day. 
handled for about $300. 





the poultry and cranberry people spent 
$125,000 to publicize their products for 
Father’s Day. 


The committee appointed to nominate 
the new officers at New Orleans will 
be: Mrs. Joe Oliver, John Day, Ore., 
chairman; Mrs. P. C. Williams, Daven- 
port, Fla.; Mrs. Robert 0’Neil, Big 
Piney, Wyo.; Mrs. Chester Paxton, 
Thedford, Nebr., and Mrs. O. W. Ly- 
nam, Burdette, Kans. 


The auditing committee will be Mrs. 
J. N. Dunn, Alligator, Miss., chairman; 
Mrs. Bud Thomas, Interior, S. D., and 
Mrs. Clark Rudder, Dothan, Ala. 


Our thanks to Tee Simms, editor of 
the woman’s page in the Record Stock- 
man, for arranging several radio and 
television interviews for the officers; 
also fer sending out news releases. 


My thanks to all the CowBelles who 
came so far to attend this meeting. 
With this cooperative spirit we shall 
be able to continue to help our indus- 
try in the big beef promotion job ahead. 
—Arlene Watt, President. 


* * * 


We should all give a special vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Leavitt Booth and the 
hard-working chairmen of each state 
for the remarkable job they did on 
this first “Beef for Father’s Day” 
campaign. The comparison between 
the amount we spent and the sum 
spent by the other group who were 
out to popularize their product for the 
same holiday—and more power to 
them!—certainly does not give any 
sort of picture of the over-all pub- 
licity obtained. In this state, at least, 
the beef campaign was ’way out 
ahead. . . and, from what I’ve heard, 
the same was true in several other 
areas. The difference, I guess, is one 
that represents the thing I’ve said 
before: “Never underestimate the 
power of a woman.”—D.L.McD. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


COLORADO: More than 200 Cow- 
Belles representing 20 locals attended 
the luncheon and business meeting of 


USE 
SQUAW 
DRESSES 
FOR 
PRIZES 


Admiring prize 
squaw dresses at 
‘ the Nebraska Cow- 

~~ Belle meeting are 
(1. to r.) Mrs. Ralph 
Baker, Valentine; 
Mrs. Forrest Lee, 
Brownlee; Mrs. 
Chester Paxton, 
Thedford, new 
president, and Mrs. 
Robert Clifford, At- 
kinson. 
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the group in Fort Collins on June 21. 
Mrs. Robert A. Burghart of Colorado 
Springs was elected président to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Leavitt Booth. Other offi- 
cers are Mrs. Russell Rose of Pueblo, 
vice-president; Mrs. Jack Wadlow of 


Whitewater, treasurer; Mrs. Conrad 
Richards of Kremmling, secretary. 
Mrs. Joe Watt, National CowBelle pres- 
ident, and her secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Jack Dinwiddie, were guests of the 
Colorado ladies. Mrs. Art Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Larimer County CowBelles, 
and her organization were warmly 
thanked by the state group for their 
work as hostesses and for the beautiful 
hand-painted finger towels they had 
made as favors for each lady present. 
% % * 


NORTH DAKOTA: The fourth an- 
nual convention of the group was 
held at Williston, N. D., June 5-8, 
with 166 ladies registered. Monday 
afternoon a “Java mixer” was held, 
with a large crowd and an excellent 
program. Ladies’ luncheon was on 
Tuesday and on Wednesday a delight- 
ful western breakfast, after which 
there was the business meeting and 
election of officers. The new officers 
are Mrs. Dave M. Robinson of Cole- 
harbor, president; Mrs. Fred Wojahn 
of Sentinel Butte, vice-president; 
Mrs. Carl Kuehn of Washburn, secre- 
tary-treasurer. A resolution urged 
meat packers to put U. S. canned 
corned beef and canned roast beef on 
our grocery shelves in place of im- 
ports. Another resolution commended 
the P.T.A. and other organizations 
and magazines striving to clean up 
the comic books and novels on our 
newsstands. It was voted that they 
cooperate with the stockmen’s asso- 
ciation to further the Beef Council. 


Xe * * 


WASHINGTON CowBelles convened 
in Aberdeen on their third birthday, 
May 12, with Mrs. Ray Kinchelo pre- 
siding. More than 100 members at- 
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COWBELLES 
FURNISH 
DRAPES 
FOR THE 
BLIND 


Pikes Peak Cow- 
Belles donate 
drapes they made 
to the Colorado 
School for the Deaf 
and Blind in Colo- 
rado Springs. (L. to 
r.) Mrs. Ed Bled- 
soe, Mrs. Arthur 
Nutt and Roy M. 
Steele, superintend- 
ent of the school. 


tended. All officers were re-elected. 
It was voted to continue the “Eat More 
Beef” poster contest for the third year; 
the group paid $120 in prizes this year 
and the contest has created interest 
over the entire state. Mrs. Bonita 
Kull of the state marketing division 
reported on her traveling survey of the 
past months. Rita Campbell, National 
Livestock and Meat Board demonstra- 
tor, showed the film, “Meat for Ade- 
quate Diet.” Jerry Sotola of Armour 
praised the CowBelles for their shoul- 
der-to-shoulder work with the men 
for beef promotion. CowBelles and 
cattlemen then enjoyed a banquet and 
good entertainment. 


HERE AND THERE 
WITH THE COWBELLES 


Whitman County (Washington) Cow- 
Belles held their last meeting of the 
season at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Feenan, Mr. Feenan being the 
More than 


“Cattleman of the Year.” 


FASHION 
SHOW 
AT 
IDAHO 
MEETING 


Two young ladies 
modeling at the 
fashion show of the 
Idaho CowBelles 
luncheon. Apprais- 
ing the dresses are 
(seated) Mrs. Rich- 
ard Gabica, Nampa, 
co-chairman, and 
Mrs. Ervine Dewey, 
Burley, secretary, 
and Mrs. J. H. Net- 
tleton, Murphy, al- 
so co-chairman. 


200 guests enjoyed the luncheon. Later 
a “beef quiz” program was put on by 
the beef promotion chairman, Mrs. 
Lloyd Story, with prizes including the 
national cookbook, breakfast beef and 
canned chopped beef. Report on the 
television program was that 300 re- 
quests were received for recipes dem- 
onstrated on the Monday preceding 
Father’s Day. Spokane County Cow- 
Belles shared in this. Mrs. Delbert 
Howard, past president of Columbia 
County CowBelles, reported on their 
Father’s Day project: that a steak din- 
ner for the first new father (and his 
wife) would be provided at the res- 
taurant of their choice, compliments of 
the CowBelles. Whitman CowBelles 
voted to follow suit. 
* a * 


During the month, at the Almaden 
Golf Club, the Santa Clara (California) 
CowBelles held a gala luncheon meet- 
ing and installation of officers. Miss 
Luciel Matteis was elected president; 
Mrs. W. E. Holthouse, vice-president; 
Mrs. George Boeger, secretary, and 
Mrs. Andy Arzino, treasurer. Past 
President Mrs. Theo Hansen was pre- 
sented with a gift in appreciation of 
her leadership. Plans were made for 
the annual cattlemen’s family barbecue 
to be held on the Costa Ranch later 


in the summer. 
* * x 


The Yavapai County (Arizona) 
CowBelles entertained the Jessie 
Griswold Club of the Blind recently 
for the sixth consecutive year. Music 
with a western flavor and old songs 
which the group joined in singing 
were much enjoyed. Refreshments 
were served at tables centered by 
garden flowers. Plans were made 
for the annual hobby show of this 
group, all articles shown to be made, 
collected or grown by blind persons. 
(The Prescott ladies have found this 
work with the blind to be one of the 
most interesting and rewarding of 
their community activities and one 
that other groups might find well 
worth considering.—Ed.) 











POLLED HEREFORD NEWS 


On Jan. 1, 1956, a life membership 
in the American Polled Hereford As- 
sociation will be increased from $25 
to $50. 


Cattlemen having polled cattle not 
recorded in the American Polled 
Hereford Association but eligible for 
registration are urged to take advan- 
tage of the $1.50 herd rate fee for 
recording over-age cattle; the fee for 
non-members is $3 each. 


Judging of Polled Herefords at the 
1955 National Polled Hereford Show 


during the International show in Chi- 


But here’s the modern way: 


© Top production from a cowherd 
® Dependable growth 
® Maximum beef output 
® WHR blood is made up 
of these ingredients 
Wyoming 
Hereford 
Ranch 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


WHR 












Jack Conger 
res. TA 2-8449 
San Antonio, Texas 


Office phones 


ORDER BUYERS 


Representing 


cago will take place Dec. 1 and Dec. 2. 
— annual sale will be held on the 
nd. 

Expansion of Polled Hereford busi- 
ness, reports the breed association, 
makes necessary the addition of a 
fieldman to cover the New England 
states for the American Polled 
Hereford organization. 


BOOSTS N. M. STATE FAIR 

New Mexico livestock producers are 
being urged by Sherwood Culberson, 
president of their cattle growers asso- 
ciation, to participate and exhibit cat- 
tle at the annual New Mexico State 
Fair in Albuquerque, Sept. 24-Oct. 2. 
He cited the importance of statewide 
competition at a central point for com- 
paring stock on a fair basis and im- 
proving breeding animals throughout 
the state. Closing date for entries is 
Sept. 12. 


SANDHILLS SALES SET 

Members of the Sandhills Cattle As- 
sociation, meeting last month at Val- 
entine, Nebr., have set the dates for a 
series of fall sales. The first event will 
be held at Valentine, Sept. 13; yearling 
heifers and two-year-old steers will be 
spotlighted in this show and sale. On 
Oct. 11 yearling steers and steer and 
heifer calves will be featured. Other 
association sales will take place Sept. 
9 at Alliance; Oct. 5 at O’Neill; Oct. 10 
at Burwell; Sept. 17 and Oct. 22 at 
Gordon; Oct. 8 at Bassett. Consign- 
ment to these sales will be confined to 
members. 


ANGUS GROUP PLANS 
NEW HOME 

Ground has been broken at St. 
Joseph, Mo., for the new $350,000 na- 
tional headquarters of the American 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Association, 
scheduled to be completed early next 
summer. The one-story structure, to 
be placed on a five-acre tract donated 
by a group of the city’s business and 
professional men, will be 123’x127’, 
with a full basement. This is to be the 


| first association-owned home to be oc- 
| cupied by the organization since it was 





Prince Wood 
res. 1508-J 
Uvalde, Texas 


Rocky Reagan, Jr. Livestock Commission Co. 
Box 1095, Livestock Exchange Bldg., San Antonio 6, Texas 
CA 7-2229 


CA 3-6331 











erected as permanent headquarters of the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders 
Association at St. Joseph, Mo. 
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chartered in 1883; the original office 
was located less than 60 miles from the 
new building site. Since 1902 the breed 
offices have been in Chicago. 


NATIONAL HEREFORD NEWS 


The American Hereford Association’s 
9,000,000th registration number will be 
awarded this fall to the champion Here- 
ford bull at the Jess Andrew Memorial 
Show in connection with the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition in Chicago. 
It is expected that the figure will be 
reached by mid-September, with regis- 
trations dating from the founding of 
the organization in 1881. Secretary 
Paul Swaffar points out that it took 
nearly 41 years to record the first mil- 
lion head of Herefords; it has taken less 
than two years to record the last. 

A record $15,000 in premiums will be 
offered this year in the Hereford com- 
petition, which will honor the memory 
of the late president of the Chicago 
International. Exhibitors of the cham- 
pion bull and champion female will 
receive Jess Andrew memoria! trophies. 

* * * 


The American Hereford Association’s 
new colored motion picture, “The Here- 
ford Heritage,” was awarded first prize 
among the year’s public relations films 
at the recent Cleveland Film Festival 
The 28-minute film took another top 
award in the category of natural re- 
sources at the Golden Reel Film Festi- 
val sponsored by the American Film 
Council in New York. 

* * * 


The directors of the American Here- 
ford Association have adopted two reso- 
lutions: (1) that Hereford calves pro- 
duced by artificial insemination shall 
be eligible for registration in the Here- 
ford Record only if the sire and dam 
were in the recorded ownership of the 
same herd at time of insemination, and 
if the sire is alive at the time of in- 
semination; (2) that, effective im- 
mediately, fees for importation of 
Canadian-bred Herefords be revised. 

ok * °K 


HEREFORD POLLS INCREASE 

One hundred and two Hereford 
breeders over the nation were named to 
membership in the American Hereford 
Association during June, 1955, bringing 
the official roster to an all-time high 
total of 25,536. 

* * * 

Several shifts have been made in the 
field staff of the American Hereford 
Association: Bill Wright, formerly field 
representative in the Southwest, goes 
to the association’s headquarters to be- 
come director of field work. . . . Bud 
Snidow, former eastern representative 
at Warrenton, Va., goes to national 
headquarters to assist in office man- 
agement and handle special assign- 
ments. . . . Max Cox, formerly in the 
upper Midwest, will succeed Mr. 
Wright in charge of field work for 
Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico, to 
headquarter at Fort Worth. . . . Kent 
Mackey goes from headquarters to suc- 
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« -i Mr. Snidow to cover 13 eastern 
es... . Lyle Roberts, southeastern 
resentative at Winston-Salem will 
<e over Iowa, Minnesota, North and 
ith Dakota, formerly under Mr. Cox. 

Roberts will headquarter at his 
ner home, Tecumseh, Nebr. 


| TREE FEEDER SALES 
PLANNED AT CHICAGO 
Of prime interest to feeder cattle 
producers is the reminder that this 
y--r there will be three feeder cattle 
shows and sales at Chicago—Sept. 
22-23, Oct. 13-14 and the regular 
feeder event which is held annually 
during the last week in October. 
All three of these shows will be 
held in the new covered sales arena. 


a ee 


Grand National Premiums 
$88,233 for Beef Cattle 

This year 11th annual Grand National 
Livestock Exposition at San Francisco 
will offer total livestock premiums of 
$88,233, with beef cattle premiums ac- 
counting for $46,567 of this amount. 
The show, Oct. 28-Nov. 6, will be head- 
lined by the National Hereford Breed- 
ing Cattle Show and Sale, which will 
offer premiums of $16,770. Of this 
sum, $9,270 is being provided by the 
Grand National and $7,500 by the 
American Hereford Association. 


BULLS TRAVEL BY AIR 

B. P. Franklin of Meeker, Colo., last 
month sold two registered Hereford 
herd bull prospects to a Maryland buy- 
er who desired immediate delivery. 
The animals, one of which brought a 
$10,000 price and the other $5,000, were 
loaded into a plane and shipped at a 
cost of $1,077 — which Mr. Franklin 
reported was more reasonable. 


SHORTHORN MEN ORGANIZE 
IN FOUR-STATE AREA 

Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn 
breeders met recently at Vinita, Okla., 
to organize the Four-State (Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri) Short- 
horn and Polled Shorthorn Breeders 
Association. Louis Shreck III of 
Coodys Bluff, Okla., was named presi- 
dent; J. L. Early, Miami, Okla., vice- 
president; Allen McReynolds, Joplin, 
Mo., secretary-treasurer. As a first 
step in promoting the Reds, Whites and 
Roans in the area, the group has set its 
first annual sale for Nov. 4. 


UC AT DAVIS TO HOST 
CALIF. BEEF CONFERENCE 
The University of California and the 
California Hereford Association are 
sponsoring a beef cattle conference on 
the university campus at Davis, Sept. 
22-23. The program will include panels 
on management, breeding and feeding. 


SHORTHORN SHOW IN IOWA 

The Iowa State Fair in Des Moines, 
Aug. 27-Sept. 5, will feature the an- 
nual show of Shorthorn beef cattle, on 
which total premium moneys of $10,700 
will be offered. All classes of the 


breed, both horned and polled, will be 


judged on Sept. 1. 
August, 1955 


FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


able 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


POLLED OR HORNED HEREFORD BULLS 


Our bulls have sired top selling feeder cattle 
for many commercial cattlemen 


RUGGED BULLS 
A. B. Hardin 





REASONABLE PRICES 
Phone 022F23 


Gillette, Wyo. 


Selling at auction Oct. 12 about half of our bulls; the others and 150 females 


at private treaty anytime. 
breeders. 


Top Hereford men like our large tyne, smooth 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS 


“Our Herefords build the beef where 


Alliance 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE 





the highest priced cuts of meat grow.” 


Nebraska 


Purebred and 
Commercial 


MONTANA 





CHANDLER 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


HEREFORDS 


Baker, Oregon 








“How to Tell Calf Age by the Teeth” 
is an illustrated circular prepared espe- 
cially for 4-H club members wanting 
to know the age of their calves in order 
to qualify them for the show ring. It 
is a recent publication of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Nebraska at 
Lincoln. Ask for No. EC 257. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 2080 of the 
USDA is titled “Grass Crops in Con- 
servation Farming.” The illustrated 
booklet sets forth the reasons for, and 
value of, protecting and also of im- 
proving the soil with grass. Copies for 
sale at 15 cents by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 








load lots. 


1,000 outstanding yearling Hereford Heifers, for Summer or Fall 


load lots. 
50 Turner bred young Bulls. 


Cows and Heifers by the pound or by the head. You get the same 


answer, around $150.00. 
100 Cows... 70 Calves. 


You Have the Grass and Feed... | Have the Breeding Stock 


Will Show at Your Convenience 


700 Wet Hereford Cows from T-O, outstanding Oklahoma and Texas 
Panhandle Herds, bred back to outstanding Bulls. 


.. This Fall . . . Aug. Delivery. 


Pp. C. FERGUSON Woodward, Oklahoma—Grenola, Kansas 


Will contract for Fall in 
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16 HONORED BY SWIFT 


The two-thirds mark has_ been 
reached in presentation to the nation’s 
cattlemen of the G. F. Swift Centennial 
Founder’s Award, honoring the anni- 
versary year of initial operations of 
the packing firm founder, and recogniz- 
ing contributions made to the industry 
by cattlemen selected in the various 
states. 

The men who have received the 
award include: J. M. Cartwright, Sr., 
Phoenix, Ariz.; H. F. Techmeyer, Scran- 
ton, Ark.; David G. Rice, Jr., Denver, 
Colo.; the Idaho Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion; C. W. Floyd, Sedan, Kan. 

E. A. Phillips, Helena, Mont.; Earl 
H. Monahan, Hyannis, Nebr.; John A. 
Lusk, Carlsbad, N. M.; Andrew John- 
ston, Dickinson, N. D.; Roy J. Turner, 
Sulphur, Okla.; Herman Oliver, John 
Day, Ore.; Ernest B. Ham, Viewfield, 
S. D. 

Roy Parks, Midland, Tex.; J. A. 
Scorup, Moab, Utah; R. L. Rutter, El- 
lensburg, Wash.; Sam Hyatt, Hyatt- 
ville, Wyo. 

* * * 

Members of the Iowa Livestock Feed- 
ers Association named the president, 
Surrell S. Barton of Des Moines County, 
Ia., to receive the Swift Centennial 
Founder’s award. It was _ presented 


July 29 at an association meeting in 
Fairfield, and Mr. Barton was cited for 
the progress he has made in improv- 
ing his feeder operation from the time 























he purchased his farm in 1942. His 
feeder operation includes turning off 
about 350 well finished heifers and 
steers each year; he also keeps regis- 
tered cows for his Grade A dairy. 


PROFITS DOWN, COSTS UP 

A recent Dun & Bradstreet survey 
indicates independent retail meat mar- 
kets realized a gross margin of 20.7 per 
cent on annual net sales of $93,000; in 
1949 the average was 17.7 n<: cent on 
annual net sales of $98,700. However, 
meat retailers’ net profits before taxes 
dropped from 1.8 per cent in 1949 to 
1.4 per cent in 1954—a profit loss laid 
to a rise in total operating expense. 


LOANS EXTENDED 


On July 15 the President signed legis- 
lation which extends until July 14, 
1957, the USDA’s special livestock loan 
program. Over the past two years 6,382 
loans amounting to $54 million have 
been made to eligible livestock pro- 
ducers under this program through the 
Farmers Home Administration. 


OPPOSES NEW RULE 


The Producers Livestock Marketing 
Association operating at the Denver 
Union Stock Yards has filed formal 
complaint with the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration against the Den- 
ver Union Stock Yards regulation 
which restricts registered market 
agencies at Denver from country trad- 
ing in the state except for the eastern 
tier of counties. 


AT 
RESEARCH 
MEETING 


“Paying atten- 
tion”—a shot made 
during the research 
group’s meeting in 
Denver. (L. to r.) 
Chairman Alan 
Rogers of Ellens- 
burg, Wash.; A. A. 
Engelman, Beaver, 
Okla.; Woodrow 
Metzger, Gordon, 
Nebr.; Rad Hall, as- 
sistant executive 
secretary of the 
National, Denver. 


x 


North Park (Colorado) association officers (1. to r.): Vic Hanson, past presi- 
dent; Kenneth Carlstrom, past secretary; Oliver Meyring, president; Amos Al- 


lard, past president; George Allard, chairman of the forest committee. 
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Porsonal Wentto 
i 
John T. Caine III: P 
The general man- 
ager of the Nation- 
al Western Stock 
Show at Denver, in 
ill health for the 
past year, passed 
away at his home 
last month at the 
age of 74. He was 
a native of Logan, 
Utah, and a gradu- 
ate of Utah State 
Agricultural Col- 
lege (1903), with a 
master’s degree from Iowa State Col- 
lege. His early work had been in 
the field of agricultural extension and 
teaching. From 1928 to 1943, the year 
he joined the Denver show, he was an 
official of the International Livestock 
Exposition in Chicago. In December 
of 1952 his portrait was hung in the 

Saddle and Sirloin Club of Chicago. 





Mr. Caine 


Willard Simms, editor of the Record 
Stockman at Denver, was unanimously 
named last month to succeed the late 
John T. Caine III as general manager 
of the National Western Stock Show. 
Mr. Simms is a native of Meeker, Colo., 
and joined the Record Stockman’s 
editorial department in 1934, becoming 
editor in 1947. A veteran of World 
War II, he is a director of the Denver 
show and has been honored numerous 
times for his activities on behalf of 
the livestock industry. 


Hugh W. Cross of Illinois has been 
elected chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, succeeding 
Richard F. Mitchell. Mr. Cross is a 
former lieutenant-governor of Illinois. 


Among 44 business and civic leaders 
recently appointed to the transporta- 
tion and communication committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is included James B. Sin- 
ton, of Shandon, Calif. Mr. Sinton is 
the chairman of the American Na- 
tional’s transportation committee. 


Dr. H. C. McPhee has retired as as- 
sistant director of livestock research 
for the Agricultural Research Service. 
He had been with the Agriculture De- 
partment for 32 years, in which time 
his pioneer work led to the develop- 
ment, on a regional basis in this coun- 
try, of breeding programs for swine, 
sheep and poultry. 


GRADING PAY RATE UPPED 

The hourly rate for the federal meat 
grading service has been _ increased 
from $3.60 to $4.20. The Agricultural 
Marketing Act provides for collection 
of fees about equal to cost of the service 
and fees have been upped to cover 
current costs which are greater partly 
because of higher salaries voted for fed- 
cral employes last November. 
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BEEF CATTLE: 





BROILERS: 


12 MAN-HRS. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


THE FARM WORKER spends an 
increasing proportion of his time work- 
ing with livestock; before World War I 
feeding and caring for stock took less 
than 30 per cent of time worked on 
farms, compared with almost 40 per 


cent in recent years. This graph show- 
ing man-hours used includes direct 
labor only; time required to grow feed 
and maintain pastures is not figured in. 

Less time is needed to care for a beef 
cow in New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and 
Nevada than in other states. Relatively 
large herds are the rule there, and the 
long grazing season makes little feeding 
necessary. Other cattle—mainly young 
beef stock—also take relatively little 
time, receiving much the same kind of 
care as beef cows. In areas like the 
Northeast, where many young cattle 
are dairy stock, they take more time, 


being housed more frequently and for | 


a greater part of the year than beef 
animals. 

In addition to the amount of labor 
used per head, many other factors af- 


fect man-hours per 100 pounds of beef | 
(live weight) produced. Beef produced | 
as a by-product of the milk-cow enter- | 


prise—veal calves and the increase in 









CASTRATION 
Td PO ee 7 


¥sE BURDIZZO : 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 

USED SUCCESSFULLY 

OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET... 


@ Minimum growth 
set back 

@ No hemorrhage 

@ Minimum surgical 
shock 

@ No septic infection 

@ No maggots 

@ No screw worms 
















Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 


Co., Turin, Italy 
Typ she) 










BE SURE [T’S STAMPED 
WITH THE WORD 


August, 1955 





LABOR 
Per $100 of Production, 1950 


24 MAN-HRS. 
16 MAN-HRS. 


16 MAN-HRS. 


62 MAN-HRS. 


45 MAN-HRS. 


27 MAN-HRS. 





NEG. 55(3)-567 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


weight of milk cows—affects man-hours 
per 100 pounds of beef produced. Labor 
used in caring for these animals is in- 
cluded under milk cows. 

In the Middle Atlantic states, man- 
hours per cwt. are below average, de- 
spite relatively great number of man- 
hours per beef cow and per head of 
other cattle, because of the beef pro- 
duced by the milk cows and their veal 
calves. In the North Central states, 
labor per cwt. of production is low be- 
cause large numbers of cattle (both 
those raised locally and those shipped 
in as feeders) are fed to relatively 





Angus heifers make 


SUPERIOR MOTHERS 


Less calving trouble 
Angus heifers have less calving trouble, for 
Angus calves have smaller, polled-shaped 
heads. Gives you more calves to sell. 


Give more milk 
Angus cows are alert, aggressive mothers 
. . provide more milk for their calves. 


Gives you bigger calves to sell. Be ahead! 
Build an Angus herd! Buy Black heifers! 


American Angus Assn., Chicago 9, Ill. 


LAHUB MFG. CO. 





PARKS, ARIZONA 









The LaRue “Long Bar’ 
Cattle Squeeze Chute | [}j 


The ONLY piece of equipment ever built E Al 
that will do ALL the work of a Squeeze, 
Calf Table and Stock .. . PERFECTLY. 


Write for Literature and Prices 


heavy weights. Beef from milk cows 
is also a significant influence in this 
area. A small amount of labor is used 
per head in the eight so-called mountain 
states, but man-hours per cwt. are a 
little above average, chiefly because 
many of the animals are sold at light 
weights. — From USDA Agricultural 
Research Service. 


BOOKSHELF ITEMS 


Intense heat and arid range discussed 
at the King Ranch centennial confer- 
ence is treated in “Breeding Beef Cat- 
tle for Unfavorable Environments,” 
edited by Albert O. Rhoad, research 
consultant and geneticist for the ranch. 
The latter half of the volume empha- 
sizes the necessity to adapt cattle to 
enviroment, rather than attempt to 
maintain an artificial environment for 
animals not able to adjust profitably to 
natural conditions of an area. Part I 
takes up the many aspects of the prob- 
lems of environment. 232 pages, illus- 
trated. Published by University of 
Texas Press, Austin, at $4.75. 

e * * 


The new second edition of “Range 
Management,” a volume of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Series, has recently come 
off the presses of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. The book 
tells ways of increasing production 
from rangelands while stressing the 
need of intelligent conservation prac- 
tices. It also reviews early range his- 
tory, and cites other literature used in 
reference. Price per copy, $7. 











RAISE DUAL PURPOSE 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


—most dependable 
BREED of CATTLE! 


It’s never safe to put all your 
eggs in one basket. And it’s 
never safe to depend on single- = 
purpose Cattle. Raise Milking 

Shorthorns—they’re DUAL-PURPOSE. FIRST, you get 











4% milk and PLENTY of it. (A Milking Shorthorn holds 
highest butterfat record in world, also highest records on 
twice-a-day milking!) SECOND, they have greatest sal- 
vage value of all milk breeds. Even if prices of both milk 
and meat drop, you STILL have TWO barrels 
loaded — you have 50% more bargaining 
power than one-purpose cattle raisers. Fur- 
ther, Milking Shorthorns convert home-grown 
feeds and roughage into meat, milk and but- 
terfat most economically. Get the facts. Write for FREE 
facts or subscribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal, published 
monthly. 6 months, $1.00; one year, $2.00; 3 yrs. $5.00. 
Subscribe NOW! AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY, 313-AC, 5 Glenstone, Springfield, Missouri. 
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Sept. 24-Oct. 2—New Mexico State Fair, Albu- 
querque. 

Oct. 15-22 — Pacific International Exposition, 
North Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 28-Nov. 6—Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco. 

Nov. 3-4—Nevada State Cattle Association 
convention, Elko. 

Nov. 11-16—37th (“Golden Spike”) Livestock 
Show, Ogden, Utah. 

Jan. 13-21—Golden Anniversary, National 
Western Stock Show, Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 19-20—Mississippi Cattlemen’s 
ation convention, Jackson. 

Jan. 8-11, 1956—59th annual convention, 
AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSN., New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 26-28—13th annual meeting, Alabama 
Cattlement’s Assn., Montgomery. 

Feb. 16-17—Convention, Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
Assn., Shreveport. 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 


Associ- 





June 1955 .... 1,641 611 3,713 1,205 
June 1954 .... 1,570 622 3,453 1,200 
6 mos. ’55 .... 9,011 3,534 27,997 7,161 
6 mos. ’54 .... 2,781 3,506 23,836 6,822 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
July 26,1955 July 20, 1954 
Steers, Prime .............- $22.25 - 25.50 $24.50 - 26.25 
Steers, Choice ............ 21.25 - 23.75 22.00 - 25.00 
Steers, Good ...... _... 18.50 - 22.00 18.00 - 22.75 
Cows, Comm. .............. 12.75 - 13.50 
Vealers, Ch.-Pr. ........ 19.00 - 22.00 18.00 - 21.00 
Vealers, Cm.-Gd. ...... 15.00 - 19.00 14.00 - 18.00 
Calves, Ch.-Pr. .......... 17.00 - 20.00 16.00 - 19.00 
Calves, Cm.-Gd. ........ 14.00 - 17.00 13.00 - 16.00 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch... 18.50 - 22.50 16.50 - 21.50 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 13.00 - 18.00 11.50 - 17.00 
Hogs (180-240 Ibs.).... 16.50-17.65 22.00 - 23.50 
Lambs, Gd.-Cnh, .......... 19.00 - 20.75 19.50 - 21.00 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. ............ 4.00 - 5.00 4.00 - 4.75 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


(Chicago) 

July 26,1955 July 20, 1954 
Beef, Prime ................ $37.00 - 39.50 $40.50 - 42.00 
Beef, Choice ............ . 36.50 - 38.00 38.00 - 40.00 
Beef, Good .................. 34.00 - 36.50 35.00 - 37.00 
Beef, Comm, .............. 31.00 - 33.50 31.00 - 33.00 
Veal. Prime .....-......----. 38,00 - 40.00 38.00 - 42.00 
Weal, Cuoice........... 32.00 - 36.00 34.00 - 39.00 
Weal, 47000. ................. 31.00 - 34.00 32.00 - 37.00 
Lambs, Choice ............ 42.00 - 44.00 46.00 - 47.00 
Lamb, Good ................ 37.00 - 40.00 42.00 - 46.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12# ...... 41.00 - 44.00 60.00 - 62.00 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


June 30 May 31 June 30 5-Yr. 

1955 1955 1954 Avg. 

Frozen Beef .... 96,284 111,175 106,693 117,841 
Cured Beef ...... 8,134 8,173 8,626 8,583 
Lamb, Mutton. 8,926 9,957 8,709 9,798 
Total Pork ........ 370,194 477,028 346,765 497,551 
Total Poultry... 97,503 107,309 151,147 135,553 


FHA LOAN RATE 3 PER CENT 

The President signed Public Law 132 
which sets a 3 per cent ceiling on in- 
terest rates for Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration emergency loans made after 
July 7. At the present, 1,470 counties in 
32 states are designated as emergency 
loan areas, mostly because of drouth 
conditions, although these emergency 
loans may be made in connection with 
other natural disasters. 


SURFACE-USE BILL OKAYED 

Senate and House conferees have 
agreed on the bill that would permit 
multiple use of the surface of public 
lands for stock grazing, forestry, etc., 
while the land is being developed under 
mining claims. 
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RANCHES, FARMS 


“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 









RANCHES, FARMS 


MONTANA 
CATTLE RANCHES 


1. Large Stock Ranch—over 150,000 acres. 


with 4,500 head of cattle. 
from County Seat town. 


Already stocked 


Excellent buildings. 14 miles 


Land, cattle and machinery price 


is $900,000. Terms—half down. 


improvements. 


purchased at market price. 


Cattle Ranch—now stocked with 1,500 choice cows. 

acres in one of the best grass countries in Montana. 
Close to County Seat town. 
acre. Terms—29% down, ten years at 5%. 


52,000 

Good 
Price—$10 per 
Cattle may be 


WRITE — WIRE OR PHONE 


LITTLE REAL 


CITY PROPERTY + 


FARMS 





160 Central Avenue 


wee” 


a 
Are You Keeping Up |... on sscex 


developments in your field? Here’s a group 
of magazines that specialize in a particular 
subject: 


Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona 
Stockman, $1.50; Southern Livestock Jour- 
nal, $2; The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; 
Sheep Breeder, ; Gulf Coast Cattleman, 
$2; ississippi Stockman Farmer, M., $1. 


Horses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 
Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2. 


Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 


Poultry 

Cackle & Crow, $1; 

Farm Journal, M., $1. , 
Rabbits 

American Rabbit Journal, $1; California 
Rabbit News, M., $1; California Rabbit 
Magazine, M., $1; Rabbit Raiser, M., $1; 
Angora Rabbit Magazine, M., $1. 


Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 


Florida Poultry & 


ESTATE OFFICE 


“THE BIGGEST 
aes eT, 
pz a 
all 


_ Great Falls, Montana 


| 


I MONTANA’ 


Breet. o? 


—~y — 7 . 


* 2 eT ig ot. lle ae 


For Better Ranches & Farms in Western Mon- 
tana see: Ricks Realty, Stevensville, Montana. 





FOR RANCHES, GROVES OR HOMES con- 
tact J. H. Holben, Realtor, Lake Wales, Fla. 





LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best. see 
Bill Thach, Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 7 





For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write to Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


NEW TRANSPORTATION VIEW 

The transportation bill before Con- 
gress in the opinion of railroads would 
allow all common carriers to operate on 
equal terms. In April of this year an 
advisory committee on transport policy 
recommended to the President greater 
reliance on competitive forces in trans- 
portation pricing and reduction of ecc- 
nomic regulation of transportation to a 
minimum consistent with public in-" 
terest. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





































































